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HE purpose of this book is to consider language 
: in its relation to thought and the expression of 
thought. The method of doing this is practical 
rather than theoretical, connecting the subject of 








composition with the experiences of everyday life on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, with the study 
and appreciation of good literature. 

Particular attention is paid to the forms of dis 
course, narration, description, explanation (or 
exposition ), and argument, with a special section on 
literary criticism and method. The exercises under 
these heads are separately grouped in order that the 
subjects may be continuously treated. 

These characteristics combine to form not only a 
manual of practical composition but also an effective 
treatise on rhetorical technique, which will appeal 
both to teacher and pupil because of the simple force 
of its method, the particularity of its detail, and the 
classic excellence of the examples set for illustration. 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


I wonder what day of the week— 

I wonder what month of the year— 
Will it be midnight, or morning, 

And who will bend over my bier? 


Aldrich years ago in “An Un- 
timely Thought.” The wonder is dis pell ed now. 
It was Tuesday, March 19, at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, as the sun was nearing the bosom of the 
Charles, that the gifted poet aa prose writer bade 
farewell to earth. And over his bier, either in 
presence or in thought, many a friend and admirer 
has been bending, with happy and grateful memory 
of both the singer 


So wrote Mr. 


and his songs. 

It is but a few months since Mr. Aldrich reached 
his seventieth year, and his numerous and intimate 
friends bespoke for him in their good wishes a long 
and mellow autumn-tide. He was indisposed at: 
the time of the Longfellow centennial, yet he was 
able to write a charming eulogy of his old-time 
friend for the occasion. No one then dreamed for 
a moment of his own decease. So the news of 


his death came as a real and painful surprise to the 
city of his home and far beyond. 
Mr. Aldrich was born at Portsmouth, on the 


bank of the Piscataqua. In his “Story of a Bad 
Boy” he makes many a merry mention of his early 
days there, and he eulogizes the spacious river in 
his verse. There, too, he was prepared for the 
university. His father’s death occurring simul- 
taneously with his graduation from Harvard, he en- 
tered his uncle’s counting house in New York. 
But his fate was not to be a banker, buta bard. His 
New York residence brought him into delightful 
intimacy with such writers as Willis, Stoddard, 
Taylor, and Stedman, and he, too, must write. At 








nineteen he gave proof of his poetic birthright by 
a modest volume of verse, entitled “The Bells.” 
But it was not until 1859 that he won the attention 
and the heart of the public by h.s “Ballad of Baby 
Bell.” His real poetry begins with that choice bit 
of verse, so his friends are accustomed to say. And 
so he, himself, was wont to think. ‘The door of 
the human heart opened at once to receive Baby 
Bell,” wrote one of his friends, “and has never been 
closed against it or its author since.” 

Mr. Aldrich was peculiarly rich in those graces 
of mind and heart that win and retain friends. He 
was engagingly witty, and his was a wit that did 
not wound. He was a conversationalist with de- 
originality No 
dinner table at which he sat could be dull. And 
his friendships were stimulating and inspiring. 
Though younger than they, he had unchallenged 
access to the society of that brilliant group of au- 
thors that New England was proud to consider 
her own. Longfellow and Lowell, Hawthorne and 


Holmes were glad to admit him to 
fellowship 


cided of expression and ch:.rm. 


their literary 
Howells—his mate in years—was one 
of his choicest intimates. When in ’81 Howells 
retired from the editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Aldrich became his successor, and filled 
the responsible position most creditably for nearly 
a decade. 
Of his productions, it is impossible to comment 
at any length, as they are so numerous and varied. 
Many of them were poetic miniatures, and yet they 
were full-rounded and complete. Here is the sug- 
gestive poem on “Identity” :— 
Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In Twilight-land—in No-man’s land— 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 
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“And who are you?” cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

“I know not,” said the second Shape, 
I only died last night!’ 

But though Mr. Aldrich was naturally favorable 
to brief verse, he was capable of more extended 
work, as is seen in his “Judith,” or “Mercedes,” or 
“The Stillwater Tragedy.” ‘From Ponkapog to 
Pesth” is a fine and well-sustained register of 
travel. But it is probably in his “Marjorie Daw” 
that we see his reputation at the best. It is a 
charming bit of fancy, and both the critics and him- 
self agreed in their estimate of it as his best piece 
of work. 

Mr. Aldrich was a most painstaking writer. To 
get the choicest word or phrase for his thought 
was his continuous aim. His proofs were scored 
over and over again with corrections. He never 
seemed weary of revision. No manuscript ever 
left his hands to be printed before he had made at 
least three distinct and amended drafts of it. Some 
one has said that this “‘would forever have excluded 
him from becoming a newspaper man.” But 
although there was such precaution in composi- 
tion, there were no signs of the simply mechanical 
in either his prose or verse. 

Nor had he any pet philosophy to advance or 
maintain. “Like a bird he sang merely for the 
pleasure of singing.” And this freedom from any- 
thing formal or stilted gave him additional force 
as a writer. He never composed except when in 
the mood for it, and his mood could never be timed 
in advance. One can afford to wait indefinitely for 
a mood that will give us at last such a beautiful 
lyric as “The Echo Song,” one of the choicest in our 
American literature. And then as to sonnets, he 
shares with Longfellow the honor of having writ- 
ten some of the finest in American verse. The 
sonnet to ‘‘Sleep” is simply exquisite. 

eS Se 

oOo 
LONGFELLOW. 
[1807—1907] 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft antiphonal strophes write; 
Moonrise and daybreak come and go: 
Summer by summer on the height 
The thrushes find melodious breath; 
Here let no vagrant winds that blow 
Across the spaces of the night 
Whisper of death. 
They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass; the spell they wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age. 
And thou, whose voice but yesterday 
Fell upon charmed listening ears, 
Thou shalt not know the touch of years; 

Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 

Thou livest in thy living word 

As when its cadence first was heard. 

O gracious poet and benign, 

Beloved presence! now as then 

Thou standest by the hearts of men. 

Their fireside joys and griefs are thine; 

Thou speakest to them of their dead, 

They listen and are comforted. 

They break the bread and pour the wine 

Of life with thee, as in those days 

Men saw thee passing on the street 
Seneath the elms—O reverend feet 

That walk in far celestial ways! 

[Written in memory of the poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, on the oceasion of the Longfellow centen- 
nial anniversary in February. This poem, it will be re- 
called, Mr. Aldrich wrote for the Atlantic Monthly, in 
the March number of which it was printed.] 
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WOMEN SCHOOL TEACHERS. —(I.) 


“What are the best qualities of a woman teacher ; 
are they not the same as those of other fine 
women?” William McAndrew, principal of the 
Girls’ Technical high school in East Twelfth 
street, repeated the question and considered. 

Good health, of course, comes first. No class of 
women work so hard as teachers. No other occu- 
pation is so exhaustive of the nervous supply. 
Have you ever watched a teacher when she is 
busy? She is the only person in the room who 
maintains her interest throughout the whole day 
at concert pitch. The best and most attentive girl 
in her class has many periods of rest from nine 
o'clock to three; it is only the scholar who is recit- 
ing at the moment whose attention and interest is 


at the highest point. As soon as she sits down 
the centre of intensity passes to the next one 
called upon, and so on, all day. But the teacher 


knows that the moment she herself drops interest 
she loses the attention of the whole class. So her 
mind is keyed up all the time. This is excessively 
exhaustive. Only a woman with the most robust 
health can stand it for any length of time, and the 
best of them show the effects of it in a few years. 
Another thing about teaching that is very ex- 
haustive to a woman is the maintenance of disci 
pline. We like to look upon children as the in- 
carnation of innocence and purity. It is right that 
we should do so. But every once in a while some- 
thing happens in school to show the teacher that 
the acquired and inherited seeds of vice and crime 
received from the past generation exist in the germ 
in this one. The terrible, but inevitable, conclu- 
sion confronts the teacher that in spite of her 
work the criminals of a few years hence are now 


1Scl- 


in our schools. Petty and hidden though most of 
the faults of school children seem, vet here they 
are perplexing, distracting, and disheartening the 
teacher. 

PUNISHING NERVOUSLY EXHATSTING. 

The punishment and correction of moral faults 
is even more wearing on the teacher than the 
maintenance of a high spirit of interest all day. 
Everybody knows the heartache that comes from 
disappointment in finding that some friend is not 
the fine character he has been judged to be. Few 
things are harder than the task of endeavoring to 
set aright such a friend. A teacher, especially a 
woman, takes her class into her heart; each child 
is a friend; the whole group seems like one family. 
But there are from thirty to seventy in it and 
among them some who go contrariwise. One dis- 
loyal child will wear the nerves of a sympathetic 
teacher to shreds. 

Forty boys sometimes get the devil into each 
one of them all at once He can't be driven out 
in these theoretical days by muscle, hence the drain 
on the teacher’s nerves. \ father who has only 
one young rascal at home to drive him to distrac- 
tion can have some idea why good health and iron 
nerves are a requisite for a woman teacher of boys’ 
classes numbering over forty. . 

] 


Good 


temper is a prime requisite for a woman 
teacher. It is her preserver. The women who 
take the work too seriously break down first 
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Irish girls as teachers of boys’ classes are unsur- 
passed. If it hadn’t been for the proverbial light- 
ness of heart of the Irish race it must have been 
crushed long since by its own heavy history. 
These merry young women in spite of the exces- 
sive formalism and system that has encrusted 
American school management are able to keep 
the bright side of teaching turned upward. Quick 
to resent any mean advantage taken of them by 
a class or a pupil they will launch an outburst of 
sarcasm, invective, and correction, that coming 
from a teacher of another race would alienate the 
children from her for a long time. But in a few 
minutes you will hear the whole company, teacher 
and children, laughing together. 

THEY TOOK IT. 

[ recall hearing through the open transom 
one day such a tongue lashing given’ by 
an Trish teacher that it seemed to 
me it would drive the big boys to open re- 
bellion. After the storm was over, some half 
an hour later, I looked timidly in, and what do you 
think I saw? The teacher seated on a bench with 
the whole class beside her and around her, look- 
ing at the pictures in a hugh folio—‘Picturesque 
Ireland.” 

“You caught it pretty heavy up in your room 
this morning, didn’t you?” I said to one of the boys 
in the hall. 

“No more than we deserved 


3 
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he answered. 
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Another school scene made a deep impression 
on me. It was a day of the first snowfall; one of 
those soft, packable snows that is the delight of 
the small boy and the horror of the schoolmaster 
and the neighbors. There was a great shouting in 
the street, and into the office came a big, puffing 
officer leading a small boy that had dented the offi- 
cial helmet and the official dignity with a winter 
missle aimed not wisely but too well. “Officer” 
was angry through and through, and insisted either 
that I should send for the parent right away or he 
would hale the youngster to the station house. 
Some one told Miss O , an*Irish girl, that one 
of her flock was held by the enemy. In she came, 
with flashing eyes. 





“What are you doing with my boy?” she cried, 
“give him to me.” Then we had a pretty tab’eau. 
My lady with one arm about the sobbing youngs- 
ters neck pointing her other hand defiantly at 
the law! “I know you, Flannagan, you bring this 
on yourself; you never were a child. You jumped 
from your high chair to long trousers. You strut 
around the post so that everybody itches to throw 
something at you. Now get out of here and don’t 
you dare to touch a boy of mine again.” 

Then he laughed and she laughed and we all 
laughed, and that’s the kind of Irish spirit that keeps 
a school alive. That’s what I understand by a 
good temper; plenty of warmth to keep the blood 
from freezing and plenty of humor to cool it with. 


NEW BEATITUDES. 
[FOR THE GRENFELL CALENDAR.] 
Blessed are they that heal, for theirs is the royalty of service. 
Blessed are they that cleanse and clothe the body, for they give the soul a chance. 


earth. 


Christ. 


Blessed are they that teach the dignity of labor, for they shall regenerate the 


Blessed are they that hunger and battle for justice, for they are brothers of the 


Blessed are the cheermakers, for they shall be called sons of the morning. 


—Herbert A. Jump. 





EDUCATION ABROAD AND AT HOME.— (IIL) 


BY ELMER ELSWORTH BROWN. 


With reference to high schools, I will speak 


only of the high school propaganda which is now 
going on in the Southern states. This is a most 
instructive and inspiring movement, and one that 


is not so widely understood as it should be. Ex-. 


cept for broken bits of information, I got my first 
insight into this movement at the Summer School 
of the South last July, in Knoxville, Tenn. The 
summer school itself is significant of the educa- 
tional awakening in that section. It brought to- 
gether some seventeen or eighteen hundred stu- 
dents, representing thirty states, with a force of in- 
structors drawn largely from the great universi- 
ties and the great city school systems of the coun- 
try. The University of Tennessee, which provides 
the grounds on which this great gathering is held, 
is the centre.of a special educational campaign 
that has extended to every county in the state of 
Tennessee. The university and the state office of 


education at Nashville are working in unison in 
this campaign, which has for its specific object the 
increase of local taxation for school purposes and 
the establishment and maintenance of high 
schools. Capable speakers address the citizens of 
each county, assembled in mass meetings to con- 
sider these questions. Frequently such meetings 
are held at the court house on the opening day of 
a session of the county court. And I have been 
told recently that during the political campaign of 
last fall the attendance at these educational mass 
meetings, in the aggregate, was greater than the 
combined attendance at the meetings of both po- 
litical parties. 

Here is an educational crusade in the true spirit 
of Henry Barnard and Horace Mann. I learned 
from Professor Claxton of the University of Ten- 
nessee, who with the state superintendent of public 
instruction is conducting this crusade, that a like 
work is going on in other Southern states, and 
was able to gather much information concerning 
its methods and results. But the full scope of the 
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movement and the moving force within it were not 
clear to me till I attended the conference on sec- 
ondary education, called together by President 
Alderman, which met at the University of Vir- 
ginia in November. There were gathered state 
superintendents, the presidents of state universi- 
ties, and other leading educators from the most of 
the Southern states. President Alderman opened 
this conference with a notable and inspiring ad- 
dress. Important papers were presented by other 
Southern leaders. But the unique, and to me 
surprising, feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of a group of “professors of secondary edu- 
cation” from the Southern state universities. 
There dawned upon me at length some concep- 
tion of what the General Education Board are do- 
ing in this matter. For that board, joining hands 
with those who, in the South and with the South- 
ern point of view, are moving for the betterment 
of the schools, have taken a great forward step, in 
accordance with an original and far-reaching plan. 
Making, in each state, the state university their 
base of operations, and working merely in co- 
operation with the authorities of those institutions, 
they have provided for the maintenance at each 
university of a professor of secondary education, 
whose classroom is to be the state to its remotest 
bounds, whose method is to be that of Horace 
Mann, modernized and adapted to the South, and 
whose message is to be the making and the main- 
tenance of high schools. They are calling for high 
schools in order that the whole system of educa- 
tion may be strengthened and made more com- 
pletely democratic. Professor Stuart of Georgia 
uses as an object lesson the diagram of a flight of 
stairs, the lower steps representing the elementary 
schools and the higher steps the university; while 
between these is one great step, three or four 
times as wide and high as any of the others, 
where the secondary school should be. He fills 
in this discouraging gap with the dotted lines of a 
series of steps of ordinary length, continuous with 
those below and above, which represent the graded 
high school course that he proposes to have pro- 
vided in every thriving community and county. 

The finished diagram is typical of the American 
ideal of an educational system, coherent and com- 
plete in all its parts, and therefore altogether 
democratic. Nowhere have I found more enthu- 
siastic devotion to this ideal than in the Southern 
states. , 

In speaking of the wide subject of state super- 
vision of schools, I should like merely to present 
a single point of view. Put as briefly as possible, 
it is this, that state supervision is a means of fur- 
thering the operation of influences which are or- 
dinarily at work, through various channels, for 
the improvement of the schools. It appears from 
what has already been said that two great influ- 
ences and ideas are at work in our education 


throughout the land, namely, that of the city and 
that of the university. Our civilization, in country 
and city alike, is gaining ground by becoming 
urbanized and by sharing in the scientific ideals of 
the university. The thought was well expressed 
by an observer of new conditions on the plains of 
western Nebraska, who declared that the people 
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were getting bath tubs and modern plumbing in 
their houses and college graduates in their dis- 
trict schools. This saying tells the story of our 
time. The parlor car, the telephone, the trolley 
line, the rural free delivery, and the news stand 
with its magazines, are making their way into the 
remote corners of our land. There are difficult 
regions still, in the mountains and far away, where 
the people seem as conservative as the eternal 
hills, but these will be reached at length with that 
all pervading influence. 

The university influence goes with that of the 
city, but it is not the same. It is an influence 
which moves men to be fair minded and -unselfish 
in their attitude toward truth, and will eventually 
make of every man either an expert in some knowl- 
edge or a discriminating client and constituent of 
the expert. 

Effective state supervision furthers the spread 
among the schools of the better influences of the 
city and the university. In Massachusetts, medi- 
cal inspection and a dozen other provisions of 
urban school administration have been extended 
to the state at large. New York has made that 
urban institution, the public library, accessible to 
all the people, and other states have done the 
same. Wisconsin and Minnesota have taken steps 
to extend some measure of the supervision which 
city schools enjoy to the schools of all parts of the 
state. 

The history of the supervision of 
education is significant. 


our secondary 
The greater part of the 
inspection of secondary schools which has been 
carried on for many years has not been provided by 
any legislation, but has been a service rendered by 
certain universities at the request of high school 
authorities, and in accordance with a purely vol- 
untary arrangement. The arrangement has, in 
some directions, had much the effect of law. It 
has undoubtedly been attended with some serious 
disadvantages, but it has nevertheless resulted in 
great improvements in our secondary education. 
In many other ways a real university extension is 
working for the benefit of both secondary and ele- 
mentary education. For a example, we 
may note the influence that Cornell University, 
under the inspiration of Professor Bailey, is exer- 
cising in the improvement of nature studies in the 
schools. The cordial alliance which commonly 
exists between state education offices and uni- 
versities, in efforts for the betterment of the 
schools, can, I think, be turned to good account 
by the supervising officers of the states, and made 
to count toward the attainment of still greater 
benefits to education in coming years—Address. 
—- 0-0-9 -0-9-0-——______— 

MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

BY FRANK B. DYER, 


Superintendent of Cincinnati. 


sin o] 





District physician. are to be assigned to differ- 
ent schools. His duty is to make a_ superficial 
examination of the school children in his districts 
each day, the teacher calling his attention to any 
particular instance that requires notice from a phy- 
sician. When a case like this occurs, the child is 
to be sent home and notice sent to the family and 
the child is allowed to return to school on recov- 
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ery. All cases of contagious diseases reported to 
the board of health are to be communicated to the 
principals of the schools daily. All cases where 
houses have been disinfected, following a con- 
tagious disease, are also to be communicated in 
the same letter, so that the school principals have 
information daily of just what is occurring to the 
child excluded from the school. In order that the 
public may understand that there need be no ap- 
prehension of meddling with private affairs, nor 
unnecessary interference with school work, the 
following summary is given, showing in detail the 
method of operation that is general in other cities. 
In brief these are:— 

Use of a separate room for medical examina- 
tion. 

Definite and fixed hour for inspection. 

Segregation of pupils possibly needing medical 
examination. 

Code and number system of noting diseases, so 
that it may not be known to others what disease a 
particular child has. 
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Medical inspector to stand with his back to a 
window and as children pass to look at their eyes, 
tongue, hands, and hair. 

At each inspection principal to furnish medical 
examiner with list of children returned to school 
after a day or more absence, names of those sus- 
pected of having contagious disease and who have 
been in contact with contagious diseases, and the 
names of those returned to school after having 
been excluded. 

Inspector to furnish the principal a list of all 
children excluded from school and date when 
started. 

Note in sealed envelope to be sent to parent of 
child needing medical attention. 

Where a child is not so ill as to justify exclu- 
sion he shall be allowed to return when he shows 
a certificate from a physician that he is receiving 
treatment. 

In all cases of exclusion the parents are to de- 
termine the character of medical attention to be 
given the child. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE 


NIXON WATERMAN. 
BY E. F. BURNS. 


Nixon Waterman of Arlington Heights, Mass., 
whose series of sonnets occupied one whole de- 
partment in the February Century, is the son of a 
true frontiersman, Lyman Waterman, a “York- 
state” man, who married Mary Elizabeth Wake- 
field of Pennsylvania, and with her went west to 
Illinois by way of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Des- 
plaines rivers in 1842, settling on a prairie farm, 
sixty miles west of Chicago, near Newark, III 
There Nixon was born November 12, 1859. 

When the poet was nine years old, the family 
removed to the frontier of southwest Iowa. Their 
home was known as “The Ten-Mile Ranch,” it 
being ten miles west on the old California trail of 
an old trading town which some admirer of Burns 
had named Afton. 


“All was prairie about us,’ says the author of 


“The Prairie Fire.” “Settlers were few and scat- 
tered. In some directions it was many miles to a 
plat of fenced land. Wolves, deer, and all other 
wild game, prairie chickens, and friendly Indians 
abounded. My father dealt in cattle quite ex- 
tensively. I herded cattle for him and for others 
who had herds pasturing on the open prairies. 
Many ‘prairie schooners, sometimes 100 in a day, 
passed along the trail, mostly going West. 

“Many of these travelers found shelter in and 
about the ranch house almost nightly, and some- 
times during the winter season many stayed for 
days at atime. My father made our home a place 
of refuge for all persons, many of whom used to 
abuse his hospitality. During dark or stormy 
nights lamps were placed in the upper windows of 
the house, where they could be seen for a consid- 
erable distance along the trail, and on several oc- 


A PRESENT DELIGHT. 


casions this precaution is believed to have saved 
the lives of lost travelers. Past this old home 
flowed all kinds and conditions of men, of every 
nationality. To a youngster all ears and eyes it 
was very interesting. I have heard more tales of 
a wayside inn than would fill forty volumes, told by 
all manner of people from Indians and Indian 
scouts to a real Russian princess of the royal 
blood. sirths, marriages, and deaths occurred 
among the travelers tarrying beneath our roof or 
the sheltering branches of our trees under which 
they built their campfires. 

‘For a time there were no schools or churches, 
and none of the evils of civilization. We drove 
twenty miles to an old-fashioned water mill to have 
our wheat and corn ground. It was the great, 
big, broad, unconventional country of Out-of- 
Doors. Some ripping big prairie fires were not 
uncommon, a fool tenderfoot settler’s house being 
burned now and then because he did not know 
‘prairie-craft’ and how to fight fire with fire. 

“When the railroad was completed within four 
miles of our ranch and a railroad division town 
sprang up, a well-read, cultivated Scotchman, an 
engineer on the railroad, became a frequent visitor 
at our home. He owned books, and it was then I 
read Shakespeare and the Waverley novels, chiefly 
while herding cattle. My father was rather practi- 
cal and didn’t believe in wasting one’s time in read- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays, which were associated 
with the theatre, of which he, being a good Metho- 
dist, did not approve. 

“I went to the common, ungraded country 
school some years, then to the graded grammar 
and high school, at Creston, Ia. I did not com- 
plete the high school course. I did not care to re- 
ceive the commencement day honors. 

“T wrote plays and verses at fourteen which were 
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never heard of afterward. I was born with a de- 
sire to print a newspaper or a magazine or some- 
thing. I first saw a printing office when I was 
fifteen, became a ‘devil’ for a few months till the 
paper ‘busted,’ and then taught country school 
three winters. After leaving school, I ‘ac- 
cepted a position’ at $5 a week in a news- 
paper office; used to ‘work’ an old-style Wash- 
ington hand press; worked on this paper till 
it became a flourishing daily paper, the Creston 
Advertiser, and in 1886 became proprietor of the 
Every Sunday Morning, a home, society, literary 
weekly in the same town. After three years of 
this I sold it and began work as traveling corre- 
spondent through the territory between the Rocky 
mountains and Omaha, for the Omaha Republican. 
Then for two years held an editorial position on 
the Omaha World-Herald, and for a short time on 
the Bee, when I was called to Chicago to do the 
same class of work on the Chicago Herald. Then 
I drifted into literature and magazine work, and 
edited Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee, for a time, having 
a summer home at St. Joseph, Mich., all the while, 
which enabled me to enjoy the delight of crossing 
the great lakes hundreds of times. I was ‘called’ 
to Boston to do editorial work in 1895. 

“While at school some of my teachers thought 
that they discovered in my rather idyllic senti- 
mental essays, sighs of a future literary light, but 
my native modesty kept me from trying my poetic 
strength in a public way till later, when the news- 
paper on which I was employed needed some 
verse with which to reply to a contemporary that 
had assailed it in a rhymed satire. I ventured to 
try my hand and made a hit. From that time 
forth I was compelled to ‘drop into poetry’ now and 
then.” 

Besides the book of prose and verse, entitled 
“Boy Wanted,” which is a volume of cheerful 
counsel to the young folks, especially boys, Water- 
man has written “A Book of Verses,’ and “In 
Merry Mood.” He also has another volume of 
poetry in preparation which may appear next fall. 

He is a persistent, but easy worker at his chosen 
profession. He has the rare art of combining 
work and study, play, horticulture, bird lore, and 
poetry. With the assistance of Mrs. Waterman, 
who is a devoted student of birds and butterflies, 
he can “name all the birds without a gun.” He 
gets his inspiration for poetry anywhere and every- 
where. Peeping into the studio of his neighbor, 
Dallin, he got material for “The Sculptor.” Down 
South he heard the mocking-bird and the result is 
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Called to dinner just when he 
was deeply interested in feeding some gray squir- 
rels in the garden, he vented_his simulated regrets 
in the happy skit, “If We Didn’t Have to Eat.” 
Rose garden, strawberry bed, peach tree, berry 
patch, field, wood, and sky, street car, or harbor 
boat, all afford material for this literary crafts- 
man. 

But he has not neglected life itself. His serious 
views of it are well stated in such poems as “A 
Rose to the Living,” which readers of “Poems 
You Ought to Know” are well acquainted with, 
as they are with “Which Road?” 
of similar purport are “Love and 
“Once in a While.” 


Other poems 
Reason,” and 
In the former he says:— 


The lily’s lips are pure and white without a 
fire; 


touch of 


The rose’s heart is warm and red and 
desire: 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom the 
lives are those 

Whose thoughts are 


sweetened with 
gladdest 
love is like 


as the lily, and whose 


the rose. 


In “Recompense,” another exquisite poem, his 


song is consolation :— 

The gifts that to our breasts we fold 
Are brightened by our losses; 

The sweetest joys a heart can hold 
Grow up between its crosses. 

And on life’s pathway many a mile 
Is made more glad and cheery, 

Because for just a little while 
The way seemed dark and dreary. 

These helpful sentiments are in Waterman's 


case no mere wordbuilding; they are part of his 
creed, the cardinal principle of which is the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. The 
dominant in his verse is also 

He believes in fraternity, in 


He likes true sport, 


humane feeling so 
dominant in his life. 
fun, and mutual helpfulness. 
and is a good golfer, but he believe in 
killing anything except time and sorrow. At them 
he has shot many keenly pointed arrows of song. 

“To him that hath shall be given.”” Waterman 
He and Opie 
favorites as 


ret es not 


is also an exceptionally fine reader. 


Read, the novelist, were always great 
platform entertainers in the West, and in this part 
of the world Waterman is not unknown to lyceum 
audiences. To read the poems of Nixon Water- 
man is not enough. You should hear him read 


them.—Boston Daily Globe. 


Oh, the carol from the hawthorn, 
And the trill from dazzling blue! 
Oh, the glory of the springtime, 
Making all things bright and new! 
Oh, the rosy eve’s surrender 
To the Easter morning splendor, 
Fresh and fragrant, cool and clear, 
In the rising of the year. 


—F. R. Havergal. 
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AN IDEAL METHOD OF HOLDING ORATORICAL 
CONTESTS. 
BY DWIGHT E. WATKINS, 
Department of English, High School, Akron, O. 

Every year throughout the country, under the 
auspices of various leagues in the universities, 
colleges, and even high schools, are held hundreds 
of so-called “oratorical contests.” In these con- 
tests students representing different 
classes, or societies compete for prizes of more or 


schools, 


less value. The object, that of arousing interest 
in matters oratorical and of raising the standard of 
spoken and written English in the various schools, 
is most praiseworthy ; and itis to a great extent at- 
tained. However, there are some features which at 
times seem objectionable, and it is the purpose of 
this article to suggest a remedy for one of these, a 
remedy which, although it may seem rather 
chimerical at first and may even remain impracti- 
cable in many small schools, would at least seem 
possible of adoption in larger schools and schools 
where the prizes are donated by wealthy patrons. 

As everyone knows, before these contests, and 
before the written productions are submitted to 
the judges, the manuscripts are carefully criticized 
by the instructor or professor in charge of the de- 
partment of English or oratory, often so many 
times as to make the original manuscript and the 
final one submitted utterly incapable of identifica- 
on. The punctuation is marked in red ink, the 
ion is improved, the sentence structure modi- 
hed, the paragraphing changed, and sometimes 
even new ideas suggested or weak ones elimi- 
nated; in short, so much “criticism” is often be- 
stowed upon the effort that it is practically the 
work of the instructor or professor instead of that 
of the contestant. In addition to this work by a 
faculty. member, last of all, since a typewritten copy 
is required by nearly all contest rules, the as- 
pirant for honors takes his sheets to an expert 
stenographer, who, for money actually paid, puts 
the oration in final form, often using a taste in 
capitalization, underscoring, and general arrange- 
ment on the page utterly beyond the contestant, 
or at least beyond that of the stenographer that 
may be in the employ of his most dangerous com- 
petitor. These practices, both that of faculty criti- 
cism and the employment of the expert stenogra- 
pher, obviously must result in much unfairness, 
for the contestant becomes a mere puppet in the 
hands of men working purely for reputation or fi- 
nancial gain. 

But this is not the end of the tendency. After 
the manuscript is off in the mail for the judges on 
thought and composition, the professor or in- 
structor in oratory takes the manuscript and care- 
fully goes through it, indicating the climaxes and 
the variations in delivery that can be made with 
profit. When the student comes before him for 
drill, as he generally does, he suggests where cer- 
tain gestures may be added to advantage and 
shows how they are to be made, often drilling the 
contestant for hours in order that he may execute 
them with the utmost perfection. The contestant 
is told where to take a step forward, where to re- 
tire, when to walk to the right, when to the left. 
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In difficult places the instructor suggests inflec- 
tions of the voice and even gets the student to imi- 
tate his own intonations. So here in delivery 
again, the work submitted is not that of the con- 
testant, but that of the professor. 

To correct this evil is the purpose of the pro- 
posed plan. But before the plan is given, it is 
necessary to go a little into the financial manage- 
ment of these “student contests.” 

Generally the prizes given at these contests con- 
sist of a medal with a cash testimonial, the latter 
varying in value from twenty-five to one hundred 
dollars. Sometimes the medal and the testimonial 
are both donated by an _ interested alumnus, but 
often only the medal is thus donated and the 
money is furnished by the “Oratorical Associa- 
tion” instituting the contest, from the admission 
charged to the contest. The associations through- 
out the country of course have different condi- 
tions to meet. In some small colleges there is a 
very strong interest in oratorical matters, and the 
contest can easily net a hundred dollars or so; in 
other places such would not be the case. In some 
universities the association charges an annual 
membership fee which keeps the treasury full, the 
membership being kept up by admitting members 
of the association free to an annual reading given 
gratuitously for the benefit of the association by 
the head of the department. And so the methods 
for raising the necessary amount of money needed 
for the prizes vary, but in every ¢asé, which is really 
the main fact, the hundred dollars or over is se- 
cured-in one way or another. 

Having then the medal and a hundred dollars 
at the disposal of the oratorical committee, why 
would it not be better simply to award the medal 
in the local or preliminary contest and then use 
the cash testimonial in the following manner? 

The various schools comprising the league shall 
select a city where there is a good library and 
agree upon holding the contest at that place. A 
month previous to the contest each school shall 
send its contestant to the appointed place. When 
all have arrived, they shall be taken in charge by 
someone detailed for the purpose, furnished com- 
fortable quarters for the ensuing month, and given 
carte blanche as regards the use of the library. 
During the month they shall be at liberty to have 
intercourse with one another, but with no one else. 
They shall be furnished what books they need (if 
any special ones are needed other than those the 
library can furnish), be supplied with current pa- 
pers, writing materials, and a hall for practice, the 
latter furnished with a mirror, if possible. It 
might be well also, if practicable, to furnish a 
common stenographer for the whole number of 
contestants. With these things then, and their 
time, the contestants are to be turned loose to pro- 
duce an oration. No outsider shall give them any 
ideas as to the development of their themes, no 
one shall criticize their manuscripts, no one shall 
drill them upon elocutionary effects; in short, 
they are themselves, alone and unaided, without 
any assistance whatsoever, to create a complete 
oration, from the mere outline, using their own 
skill in selecting the salient oratorical points, to 
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the last intonation and gesture on the platform, 
using their own art as to location and kind. This 
would eliminate all the unfairness of one profes- 
sor contesting against another professor, and would 
reduce the whole thing to the sheer power of the 
contestant himself. 

Of course, ultimately, the success of the con- 
testant would depend upon the ability of the pro- 
fessor to inculcate his ideas in his pupils, but there 
is quite a difference between creating a speech, to- 
gether with the gestures and intonations, for a 
student, and enabling the student to create them 
for himself. ; 

This plan may suggest imprisonment and the 
all-night jury, but under the management of a 
wise committee, outings, gymnasium privileges, 
attendance upon theatrical performances, etc., 
could be furnished very well within the hundred 
dollars allotted each contestant. ' 

The only difficulty that would seem to’ present 
itself is the method of choosing subjects whether 
they should be drawn by lot from a certain num- 
ber furnished by the committee and unknown to 
the contestants beforehand, whether they should be 
chosen from a similar list by the contestants, or 
whether the contestants should have free scope for 
choice. Certainly the last method would be the 
least desirable. 

The objection might also be raised that often 
poor students enter these contests and that they 
use the cash testimonial for actual expenses. To 
this it might be replied that, no matter how meagre 
the pecuniary reward, students will be found who 
will be ready to compete, and that it will be just 
these poor students who will find a way to enter. 
Besides, although no local testimonial may be 
given, the final testimonial will be large enough, 
on account of the increased interest that would be 
aroused by such a contest, to compensate for any 
previous sacrifices. Furthermore, under the new 
plan, on account of the sensational features, even 
the local interest could be so stimulated as to fur- 
nish an extra hundred dollars, if that should be 
necessary. In a high school of eight hundred pu- 
pils, or a college of the same number of students, 
surely at least a half could be induced to con- 
tribute twenty-five cents apiece, and thus success 
would be secure. Certainly, though, in any case, 
an enterprising manager could gauge his circum- 
stances and come out with a surplus in the treas- 
ury. 

Of course the proposed plan would demand a 
month of the contestant’s time, but no one could 
spend a more profitable month than this qne in the 
library, with the companionship of the best minds 
of several neighboring schools or colleges, and the 
honor of being in a contest of such high charac- 
ter. The time when the month should come, 
could, without doubt, be so arranged as not to con- 
flict with the studies of those entering the con- 
test. 

These, then, would be the advantages of the pro- 
posed plan. It would eliminate all of the profes- 
sor vs. professor element in the present contests, 
as both manuscript and delivery would be free 
from faculty supervision; it would stimulate inter- 
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est all along the line, both in the contestants them- 
selves and in the schools, for it would be some 
honor, indeed, to win in such a contest; and it 
would increase the efficiency of oratorical teach- 
ing, for it is a far different thing to create a speech 
and its delivery than to so train another as to en- 
able him to do the same thing. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME GARDENING. 


[The following instructions were distributed by the 
Home Gardening Association, Cleveland, Ohio.] 





DIRECTIONS FOR CARE OF THE GARDEN. 
Plant seeds in garden or boxes early in May. 
Fill boxes with four or five inches of fine, rich 

soil. 

Place boxes in sunny place and sprinkle every 
day. 

Cover boxes at night if very cold. 

Transplant seedlings to the garden about June 
1, on a damp day. 

Sow seeds of calliopsis, nasturtiums, morning- 
glories, and four-o’clocks in the garden, as they do 
not stand transplanting. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WINDOW BOXES. 

Make the box six or eight inches deep, twelve 
to fifteen inches wide, and as long as the window is 
wide. 

Fill the boxes with fine, rich soil and fasten 
firmly to the sunniest window. 

Place similar boxes on the porch or fence. 

Plant morning-glories on the side nearest the 
house and train up on strings. 

Plant climbing nasturtiums near outside, to hang 
down over the box. 

Plant calliopsis, zinnias, marigolds, asters, or 
verbenas in middle of box. 

Plants should stand four or five inches apart. 

Boxes need water every day. 

MAKING UP YOUR FLOWER BEDS. 

Select sunniest part of the yard. 

Avoid a place where the dripping from the roof 
will fall on the bed. 

Best effects are produced by planting all of one 
variety in one place. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

Dig up the bed, as early as possible, a foot deep. 

Mix with the soil some rich earth, well-rotted 
manure, or leaf mould from the woods. 

Rake the beds and keep the soil fine and free 
from lumps. 

PLANTING OF SEEDS. 

See directions on the seed packet. 

WATERING OF THE GARDEN. 

Sprinkle the beds every day, if necessary, until 
the plants are one inch high. 

Do not allow the soil to become dry. 

Sprinkle thoroughly every few days, when the 
plants are two or three inches high, instead of 
lightly every day. 

Water in the morning and evening. 

THINNING OF PLANTS IN THE GARDEN. 
Avoid having plants too crowded. 

Thin the plants when they are two or three 
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inches high, on a cloudy day, when the soil is 
moist. 

Transplant seedlings pulled up to another bed, 
or give them to some friend. 

Take up a little soil with each plant. 

Use a trowel, an old kitchen fork, or small, flat, 
thin stick. 

PICKING OF FLOWERS. 


Do not allow flowers to go to seed. 

Pick them every day and more will bloom. 

Allow a few of the best flowers to go to seed for 
next year’s garden. 

Keep beautiful, fresh flowers in your house and 
share them with the sick. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Dig deep and make the soil fine on the surface. 

Keep pulling out the weeds all summer. 

Sprinkle the seeds every day. 

Water the bed thoroughly every few days dur- 
ing the whole summer. 

Pick your flowers every day. 

Keep your garden neat. 

Flowers require attention all summer. 

By attending to these things you will have 
flowers all summer and for the flower show in the 
fall. 





TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(IX.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


It is our misfortune that we know Greek sculp- 
ture mostly through Roman copies. 
these copies are good and some are 


Some of 
very poor, 
while often the original has served merely as a 





DIANA ROBING. 
From Gabii. 


theme or text for the later sculptor. The dainty 
little figure which we show to-day seems beautiful 
enough to be an original, but it is probably a clever 
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copy of a still finer work. Some think that the 
original must have been from the hand of Praxi- 
teles, so graceful is the pose and so sweet its ex- 
pression. 

The young lady is known as the Artemis (or 
Diana) of Gabii, from the place where she was un- 
earthed in the fateful year of 1792. She stands 
now in the museum of the Louvre in Paris, one 
of the most charming works in all that vast collec- 
tion. 

As a rule Greek statues are very impersonal ; 
their beauty seems “typical” rather than _ indi- 
vidual; one does not think of them as real people. 
But here is a marble girl that one could easily fall 
in love with—as many an art student has done in 
the past and many another will in the future until 
the end of time. One of these enthusiastic ad- 
mirers describes her as follows:— 

“Nothing could be more graceful than her sim- 
ple, easy pose, the attitude of a maiden goddess 
finishing her toilet. Her head, turned to the right, 
is carved with inimitable refinement. The deli- 
cate, half-parted lips recall the praises which the 
ancients lavishly bestowed on the statues of Arte- 
mis by Praxiteles. With exquisite feeling the 
artist has enlivened his composition by well-chosen 
bits of contrast. On one side one sees the rounded 
contours of the raised arm, the shoulder hidden 
by the drapery, the straight folds of the belted gar- 
ment, and the leg which supports the weight of 
the body. On the other side the shoulder is bare, 
the arm pressed against the breast, the heavy folds 
of the cloak descend to below the knee, and the 
left lee is bent and set back. The subtletv of pose 
and movement. combined with the beautiful con- 
ception and perfect execution, make of the statue 
a work of supreme charm and dignitv.” 

Tt is a pleasure to realize that there were women 
in those davs beautiful enough to inspire such 
works, and men with skill to carve them. TI do 
not sunpose that the sculptor was thinkine par- 
ticularly of us when he made this delichtful fieure 
but we have inherited the wealth of the nast. 
T. for one, am grateful to the unknown artist. 
school that has the girlish “Diana at 
“a thing of beauty and a jov forever.” 


and 
The 
Toilet” has 


This suggests another thought: If we enjov so 
much the beautiful the olden 
time, how much more ought we to do for those 
We consider ourselves the most 
civilized nation that ever lived. We boast of our 
freedom and of our education, of our wealth and our 
opportunities. TI wonder what they will sav of us 
Will 
they be grateful to us for the ideals of beauty ex- 
pressed in music and poetry, in painting and sculp- 
ture? Will they say, “What a happy, refined peo- 
ple they must have been; how they must have en 
joved creating these rare things, and how fortunate 
we are to ‘enter into their labors’! Or will they 
say of us, “They were a sordid race caring only for 
the ‘almighty dollar’ ”? 

Let us learn from the Greeks!— 
Used by permission of the Chicago Record-Her 
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things created in 


coming after us. 


a hundred or a thousand vears from now! 


something 
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THE ROOT OF TRUANCY. 


What is it that inclines and impels many a boy 
to play hookey, to sneak off into some back alley 
to play craps rather than to be in his place at 
school? 

Is it, as perhaps not a few believe, some moral 
perversity, some inborn wickedness, some incipi- 
ent criminal streak that makes him prefer the 
wharves and alleys and parks to the school, and 
makes him the despair of his parents and the terror 
of the truant officer? 

Or is it some disease, some physical defect—an 
enlarged tonsil, weak eyes, an adenoid growth, or 
some other ill? 

Is the truant simply or largely a boy who needs 
medical aid instead of arrest, guidance instead of 
correction, encouragemer¥ instead of punishment? 

An examination of fifty truants recently revealed 
the fact that thirty-three had diseased tonsils, and 
sixteen had adenoid growths. In one city school 
in Massachusetts three lads who were incorrigibles 
were found to have weak eyes, but when provided 
with glasses their behavior at once improved. 
Another lad who was most unruly was treated by 
a physician for enlarged tonsils, and afterwards 
became one of the brightest and most studious 
pupils in the school. 

Superintendent Maxwell of New York reports 
that after careful investigation the truancy prob- 
lem can be best solved by medical or surgical 
treatment. And Principal Frank L. Johnson of 
the Brooklyn truant school is of the belief that 
truancy is “not a crime, but a disease,” that “the 
truant is the abnormal boy, made so by his sur- 
roundings or by physical conditions.” 

Certainly Principal Johnson’s opinion on this 
matter carries considerable weight, for he has had 
nearly a score of vears’ experience in dealing with 
truants in Massachusetts and New York. Pity 
more than punishment is the thought which gov- 
erns his administration of the Brooklyn truant 
school, and it seems to be a practicable and re- 
demptive thought. He has at present 140 truant 
boys in his school, and is succeeding in making 
bright, obedient, and manly chaps out of them. 
He is rescuing them from being “toughs” with- 
out making them “mollycoddles.” 

This school has nothing of the air of a house of 
detention—not to say prison— about it. There 
are growing plants in all the windows instead of 





bars. It is a school where the boys are watched 
Over instead of being watched—an important 
difference. Yet it is not a play school, for the lads 


are expected to work, and do so. There are hours 
of recreation and fun to relieve any tedium the new 
boy may feel, and employment enough to send 
him to bed at night comfortably tired and ready 
for rest. ; 

Most of the boys when sent to the school are 
from nine to ten years old, and they may be kept 
there until they are fourteen, at which age the 
law permits them to take out working papers. 
But it is only rarely that a boy stays out the full 
time, for as soon as he shows that he has formed 
correct habits, he is paroled. It is seldom that 
his parole is broken. If it is, he is sent back to 
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stay the entire term. Their book work is superin- 
tended by four women teachers. Then there is a 
workshop where they are taught to make things; 
and, in the season, they labor in the great vegeta- 
ble garden of some ten acres, and they raise more 
than enough garden-truck to supply the school 
for the entire year. The principal understands 
and loves boys, reads them like an open book; and 
the lads come easily to respect him, for they are 
not slow to see that he is seeking to befriend them 
rather than to restrain them. 

The real value of the school lies in this, that it 
gets the recalcitrant lads before they have become 
criminals in habit, though surely headed that 
way, and gives an entirely new bent to their 
thoughts and desires, which in time may land them 
in honorable citizenship. Any physical defect is 
promptly attended to and corrected, while mind 
and muscle are healthily trained to know things and 
to do things. And thus it seeks to solve the tru- 
ancy problem. 

$0.90: 0-9-0 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “LORNA DOONE”—(IV.) 
QUESTIONS ON THE FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS. 
1. What is the setting of this story—in the 


imagination—or is it associated with a_ special 
time and place? 
Answer: Both time and place setting are defi- 


nite. 

(a) The time A. D. 1640. (See chapter V.) 

(b) The place, the Devonshire and 
Doone country. 

What point of view is taken by the author? 

Answer: That of the chief person in the ro- 
mance. 

How does he represent this person? 

Answer: As a wealthy farmer, who has risen in 
his county to a person of local importance 

At what time in the hero’s life 
opened? 

Answer: Immediately after the death of John 
Ridd’s father—that is, at the time when the hero’s 
own experience in life really begins. 

At what period in the history of the Doones 
does the story open? 

Answer: At the time when they have carried 
their lawlessness to such extreme length that some 
one must be found to restrain or suppress them: 

What method does the author take to tell his 
story ? 

Answer: Reminiscence. 

Does the style in which he writes correspond to 
this method? 

Answer: Yes, it is rambling and personal, bring- 
ing many little incidents that could not be present 
in a more direct narrative. 

What is the character of John Ridd? 

Answer: See closing of paragraph of chapter I. 

What do the first four introductory chapters do 
for the story? 

Answer: (1) They set the story for us 
lines in the time and place where it is laid. 

(2) They characterize the people of the 


Exmoor 


is the story 





in sharp 


place, 


particularly the family of John Ridd. 
(3) They characterize the Doones, and sharpen 
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by contrast the nature of the relation between the 
outlaws and their farmer neighbors. 

(4) It presupposes the deeper interest of the 
story, the responsibility laid upon John Ridd to 
avenge his father’s death, though this fact is not 
stated. It rouses our expectation to that end. 

What character of John Ridd do you draw from 
the chapters? 

Answer: That with all his boyishness and unde- 
veloped character, there rests in him a power and 
an understanding to do the work he has to do, and 
the will to accomplish it. 

What character of John Fry do you draw from 
these chapters? 

Answer: That of the native farmer servant, de- 
voted and faithful, uncouth, but strong and hearty, 
not endowed with a burden of intelligence, but not 
lacking in wit. 

What is made to lead up to the announcement 
to John Ridd of his father’s death? 

Answer: The unsparing death dealing ravaging 
of the Doones, and the unsafeness of the county. 

How is this made very real to the imagination? 

Answer: By John’s experience on his ride home 
from school. 
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How is the announcement made to John Ridd? 

Answer: (a) By the constant expectation and 
moving of his father. 

(b) By the sound of his mother’s and sister’s 
weeping. 

(c) By the sight of the grief which they could 
not put into words; and their silent appeal to the 
lad. 

How is this a highly artistic touch? And how 
does it promise great dramatic and artistic force 
in the book? 

Answer: It is a highly artistic touch because it 
awakens the sensibilities of the reader through a 
perfect sympathy with John Ridd; it uses the 
power of association to the full, in detail most ex- 
quisitely and delicately managed; it grows from 
the surprise of the unusual to the apprehension 
of the possible, and thence to the understanding 
of the actual fact through the senses before the 
heart can grasp it; it uses the force of sound and 
sight to emphasize the association of the grief, and 
to make it personal to John Ridd. 

(b) It promises great dramatic interest, be- 





(Continued on page 354,) 





FOR MEMORIZING. 


CHEERFULNASS. 
If you'll sing a song as you go along, 
In the face of the real or fancied wrong, 
In spite of the doubt, if you'll fight it out, 
And show a heart that is brave and stout; 
If you'll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 
That the world denies when a coward cries, 
To give the man who bravely tries. 
And you'll win success with a little song 
If you'll sing a song as you go along! 





If you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 
You'll see that the singing will make you strong. 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 
And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 
And bright and beautiful when glad, 
That all you need is a little song— 
If you sing the song as you trudge along! 
—R. McLain Fields (The Brown Look). 
—__o-——_- 
THE HEART'S DOOR. 
Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 


When you hear the ery of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 


All the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours, if you'll only give them room: 
Open the door of your heart. 


To the shining heavens that o’er you bend 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave: 
Open the door of your heart. 


—E. E. Hale. 


Canst thou see no beauty nigh? 
Cure thy dull, distempered eye. 
Canst thou no sweet music hear? 
Tune thy sad, discordant ear. 
Earth has beauty everywhere 
If the eye that sees is fair. 
Earth has music to delight 
If the ear is tuned aright. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
—_——)——— 
“Some of your griefs you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
sut what torments of grief you endured 
From the evils that never arrived.” 
—Q——. 
Thanks for the common blessings first, 
The commonest of all, 
The daily bread, the manna sweet, 
That never fails to fall. 
—Jobn White Chadwick. 
—o———_ 
For an empty crown is a bauble, 
And he is a sovereign alone 
Who lives to bring joy unto others, 
And to make their trouble his own. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
—_O—_——— 
The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing. 
—Browning. 
—————— 
As the palm tree standeth so straight and so tall, 
The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall— 
So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong, 
Through crosses, through sorrows, through 
wrong. 


manifeld 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


President George E. Fellows of the University 
of Maine has made a great fight before the legisla- 
ture of that state in the interest of the State Uni- 
versity. It will surprise the states beyond the Hud- 
son river that it is necessary to make a life and 
death struggle for a trifling financial appreciation, 
but those who know the New England atmosphere 
do not wonder at it. We wonder that President 
Fellows was ever able to put a state college in New 
England upon such a basis as he has placed his 
university already. 

It is a strange experience for a man to be in the 
University of Illinois for a week when they are 
getting for the State University an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 a year for two years almost without 
a dissenting vote, and the next week get into the 
atmosphere where a president of a state univer- 
sity has to fight as for his life for a few thousand 
dollars. How long, O ye New Englanders, will 
you jeopardize these states for all time out of re- 
spect tu the prejudices of our grandfathers! 

———_—+0--0-@-e-¢ -e-—___—— 
A PRESIDENTIAL TRIUMPH. 

President Roosevelt has never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than in the settlement of the Japa- 
nese difficulties in California. The final chapter 
was the best. The California legislature was pass- 
ing, as rapidly as Parliamentary rules would allow, 
a bill to submit tothe voters a constitutional 
amendment for the exclusion of Japanese with 
every probability that it would have been adopted 
by a practically unanimous vote of the people, 
President Roosevelt sent the following telegram 
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to the governor, and the bill was promptly 
shelved :— 

“Passage of a bill for submission to voters of 
California whether Japanese laborers shall be ex- 
cluded would interfere with my plans and make it 
more difficult for me to accomplish through the 
national government what I am trying to do in the 
way of Japanese labor exclusion. 

“The assumption of power by the voters of Cali- 
fornia to settle this question, if assented to by the 
national government, will immediately end all my 
negotiations with Japan for a friendly adjustment, 
because to negotiate a settlement we must have 
power to settle, while on the other hand, California 
cannot negotiate a treaty under the constitution. 

“It is, however, prefectly clear that under the 
constitution only the national government can set- 
tle the question of exclusion, and such a vote of 
California as is proposed would have to be treated 
as entirely nugatory, while it would probably be 
regarded by those opposed to exclusion as an at- 
tempt to ignore the constitutional power of the 
United States and exclude Japanese in defiance of 
their treaty rights to come in. 

“Il earnestly deprecate the passage of any legis- 
lation affecting the Japanese. The national gov- 
ernment now has the matter in hand, and can in all 
human probability secure the results that Cali- 
fornia desires, while at the same time preserve un- 
broken the friendly relations betwen the United 
States and Japan. 

“I have the interest of California most deeply at 
heart. I shall strive to accomplish for California 
as for other states or sections of this country every- 
thing that can conserve its honor and its interests, 
Any such action as that you mention would merely 
hamper the national government in the effort to 
secure for California what only the national gov- 
ernment can secure. 

“Theodore Roosevelt.” 
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NEW MEXICO EDUCATORS. 

Sometime since we accepted as fact, and com- 
mented upon it from that standpoint, a much her- 
alded statement that the Territorial Board of Edu- 
cation of New Mexico had allowed itself to be 
placed in the attitude of petitioning their territorial 
delegate, Andrews, to defeat the anti-gambling 
features of the Littlefield bill. It now appears 
that the facts do not justify any such interpreta- 
tion of their action. 

The New Mexico Journal of Education says:— 

“At no time since the bill in question came before 
Congress has the sentiment in New Mexico been 
different from that expressed in the following reso- 
lution passed by the unanimous vote of the New 
Mexico Educational Association at its meeting at 
East Las Vegas on December 28:— 

“Resolved, that we believe that the present sup- 
port of the schools with funds derived from liquor 
and gambling license is illogical and repugnant to 
all friends of education, and that this association 
believes that great good would result from a law 
placing revenue derived from liquor and gambling 
license to the support of the courts of the territory, 
and placing the direct taxes now levied for the 
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support of the courts to the support of the schools. 

“ ‘Resolved, that we are strongly opposed to li- 
censed gambling, and urge upon the next legisla- 
tive assembly the passage of a law to abolish the 
vice.’ 

“These resolutions express the sentiment of all 
law-abiding citizens of New Mexico. Since the 
Littlefield bill was a measure intimately connected 
with the statehood bill which was before Congress 
at its last session, and since the statehood question 
has been settled for the present, there is a strong 
probability that the Littlefield bill will not be taken 
up again by Congress during the present session. 
The educators of New Mexico, however, have 
made their attitude toward this bill clear.” 

It is apparent that the grievous misrepresenta- 
tion was set afloat with malice prepense when the 
statehood bill was before the people, but it did not 
sO appear. 
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DON’T JERK THE REINS. 


A woman principal of a high school in the Mid- 
dle West, referring to my visit there, says:— 

“I wish you might have become personally ac- 
quainted with some of my interesting boys, the 
Sophomores, whom we call the colts when we like 
them, and the ‘Indians’ when they are too noisy. 
They are simply irrepressible, but they can be 
driven through any work if an enthusiastic teacher 
holds the reins, one who doesn’t jerk.” 

Did you ever see a better characterization of the 
way to get work out of “Indians”? 

Enthusiasm. 

Hold the reins. 

Don’t jerk. 

Drive through any work. 

Do you wonder that that school is delightfully 
interesting and inspiring? 
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COURTESY TO TEACHERS. 


Cleveland has shown her teachers an excep- 
tional courtesy for so large a city. Director Orr, 
with whom are all the business affairs of the board 
of education, and Superintendent Elson, with 
whom are the professional interests, together with 
the board of education, gave a reception to the en- 
tire corps of seventeen hundred teachers on March 
16 in the new offices of the board. It was a rare 
privilege to be a part of this function and see the 
effect of this social courtesy. The twenty offices 
of the board were devoted to the reception. 

In the main room the superintendent, the pri- 
mary supervisor, and each of the five members of 
the board personally greeted each of the seventeen 
hundred teachers. The deputies and ex-Superin- 
tendent Moulton in their suite of rooms, Director 
Orr in the business offices, all special supervisors 
and truant officers in their various headquarters 
met the entire corps. There was more accom- 
plished socially and professionally then I have ever 
known elsewhere. The decorations were beauti- 
ful and the refreshments appropriate. While the 
occasion was conceived because of its being Mr. 
Elson’s first year, the success was such that it is 
certain to be a regular function of the board. 
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A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


Los Angeles puts itseli on record in a notable 
fashion. ‘he board of education presents to every 
candidate a printed statement on which is the fol- 
lowing: “The employment of any sort of personal, 
political, or social influence to secure appointment 
to the teaching force, or the urging of any con- 
sideration other than fitness for the work of teach- 
ing, as a ground of such appointment, is held to 
be an act of unprofessional conduct, and is strictly 


forbidden.” Isn't that glorious? Let the good 
work go on. 
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HOW TO JOIN THE N. E. A. 

We frequently have personal letters asking 
how to join the National Educational Association, 
and we answer them in person. Now we will state 
it editorially. Send $2 to Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., and you will be a member for the year and 
may have the famous volume of 1906, which is the 
historical issue, and the best ever published. Say 
when you send the $2 that you would like that vol- 
ume. 

By sending $4 this year and $2 a year after this 
you will become an active member and receive this 
volume and every subsequent issue of the volume 


and all documents of the association as they come 
out. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS STRIKE. 

At Bloomington, Ind., on March 15, the prin 
pal and ten high school teachers, all but one, r.- 
signed, and their resignations were unanimously 
accepted. The cause, directly and indirectly, was 
the attitude of the principal and teachers on high 
school fraternities. Of course other complications 
arose. The high school has had to be suspended 
until a new principal and corps of teachers can be 
secured. The time specified is two weeks. The 
principal and teachers had signed a contract before 
September to teach till June. In every respect the 
case is deplorable. It is not for us to place blame. 
Indeed, we have not the data by which we could 
place it if we would, but the principal and teachers 
will suffer the chief loss. ‘The chances are whoily 
against their getting positions before September. 


‘Three months’ salaries, at least, are sacrificed. The 


chances are that of the eleven several will not get 
as good positions in September, if, indeed, they 
ever do. Few school boards will knowingly elect 
teachers who have had a controversy of that kind 
with pupils, the public, and the school board. 
Their names have been published far and near. 
Entirely apart from the righteousness of their 
cause there is liability of much hardship. And, 
further, it is a serious question whether or not a 
corps of teachers is justified in causing the closing 
of a high school at the height of the season, how- 
ever great the provocation. It is further ques- 
tionable whether any such provocation justifies the 
violation of a written contract. Of course this 
would depend largely upon the wording of the con- 
tract. In view of all the circumstances, it is en- 


tirely saie to say to every corps of teachers: Don’t 
strike. 
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NIXON WATERMAN. 

We are using this week a sketch of Nixon 
Waterman by E. F. Burns. Mr. Waterman is one 
of the most versatile, brilliant, and everyway suc- 
cessful writers of verse in the country, and is 
withal one of the most delightful and clubable men 
of the dzy. Boston esteems it an honor to have 
this man from the prairies make his home upon her 
borders. 
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DR. A, D. MAYO. 


We printed in the issue of March 14 a tribute to 
the work of Rev. A. D. Mayo of Washington. To 
no other American has it been given to do the kind 
of service to our schools, North and South, that 
has been done by him. He was very early enlisted 
in public work and he is active at an advanced age, 
He was interested in a whole-hearted way in the 
cause of the common schools when Horace Mann 
was secretary of the Massachusetts state board of 
education and maintained his specific interest in the 
New England schools until he was beyond sixty 
years of age, when he transferred his definite work 
to the new needs of the New South, where he 
labored incessantly and zealously for twenty years, 
doing a service rendered by no other, collecting 
personally in New England the funds that sup- 
ported him while devoting his energies to the 
South. 

Now in the ripened years of life he is preparing 
a history of the American common schools, such 
as no other could write. ‘This is so far along that 
there is every reason to expect him to complete it. 
He is residing at 1416 Rhode Island avenue, 
Washington, enjoying, as he deserves to enjoy, the 
appreciation of the American people. 








IN SYMPATHY WITH TEACHERS. 


Norwalk, Conn., has given an unusual demon- 
stration of popular interest in education. The 
Teachers’ Association of the city, despite ihe fact 
that they are in several distinct local centres, have 
an organization that is compact. It was my privi- 
lege to lecture there recently upon “What the 
Public Owes the Teacher,” not a topic naturally 
inclined to draw a crowd, and yet these teachers 
secured the Opera House, the largest auditorium 
in the city, and filled it with citizens who manifested 
keenest interest in the most direct emphasis of 
what the public does owe the teachers. If teachers 
would often appeal directly to the public for a 
square deal they would see the fruit of their frank- 
ness. 
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The Educational Association of Wisconsin 
backed by all the teachers of the state has formally 
demanded that there be established a School of 
Education at the State University. So far as we 
know, this is the first time that the teachers of any 
state have spoken so emphatically upon this great 
issue. 


Another well-meaning, but uninformed, man 
has used those figures of Shearer about Philadel- 
Fortunately such 


phia, New York, and Boston! 
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ignorant men are getting scarce. They will all 
soon disappear if teachers will pass the truth along. 
Keep it a-going. 


Edward A. Ross’s latest blunder according to 
newspaper reports is to declare that the child crop 
must be restricted in order to save the masses from 
degradation and deterioration. 


Cincinnati is one of the best cities in the United 
States in educational sentiment, thanks to Superin- 
tendent Dyer, who is clearly the right man in the 
right place. 


Oklahoma is, all in all, to have the most ideal 
constitution ever adopted by a state. The school 
system is compulsory and entirely divorced from 
politics. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler’s most enthu- 
siastic friends are not claiming that he inspired 
President Roosevelt’s ‘“mollycoddles” speech. 


Cincinnati is to raise grade teachers’ salaries 
from $850 to $1,000. This makes Cincinnati 
a city of the first class educationally. 


The Indiana legislature of 1907 has led all others 
in the good work done for schools and teachers 
and the not-good bills killed. 


Delaware has raised the limit of salaries in unin- 
corporated districts from $35 to $40 a month. 
Every little helps. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion under great presssure and will remain at 
Princeton. 


It is a serious offence against American senti- 


ment to name the pleasure promenade “The War 
Path.” 


We were too hopeful when we said on March 7 
that militarism was to be reduced at Jamestown. 


‘he safest wager of the day is that Theodore 
Roosevelt will be nominated in 1908. 


Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis is president of 
the American Sociological Society. 


“Our high school is our club,” say the Brooklyn 
high school students. 


Memorize for yourself as you would have your 
pupils memorize. 


Mrs. Sage has $70,000,000 left, and it will all be 
as well used. 


July 9-12, Los Angeles, National Educational 
Association. 


Attack the child labor evil every time you get a 
chance. 


Dartmouth is to have another quarter of a mil- 
lion. 


Harvard will have football all the same. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE JAPANESE QUESTION ADJUSTED. 


The Japanese question, so far as action in this 
country is concerned, has reached an adjustment 
which is probably the best that could be had, un- 
der the circumstances. The California legislature 
hung up its obnoxious bills; the San Francisco 
board of education rescinded the order which 
caused the original trouble, and substituted a 
new one under which any alien children, ex- 
cept Chinese and Koreans, may be admitted to the 
public schools within certain age limits; Japanese 
children who were waiting for admission were 
taken in; the national government withdrew the 
suits which it had begun in defence of the rights of 
Japanese; and President Rooseve't issued an ex- 
ecutive order, as he was empowered to do by the 
recently enacted immigration law, directing that 
Japanese and Korean laborers, skilled or unskilled, 
who may have passports to Mexico, Canada, or 
Hawaii, and who may come from thence, shall not 
be allowed to enter the continental territory of the 
United States. 

THE RAILROAD PRESIDENTS. 

The four railroad presidents who contemplated 
holding a conference with President Roosevelt, 
under arrangement supposed to have been made 
by Mr. Morgan, did not carry out their purpose. 
They met with a view to doing so, when it oc- 
curred to them that they had not been invited and 
had not even received an assurance that they would 
be welcome. Mr. Morgan had thoughtlessly 
sailed for Europe without making the details clear. 
So they dispersed. But later, one of them, Mr. 
Mellen, went to Washington at his own initiative 
and had an interview with Mr. Roosevelt. But, 
after emerging, he was dumb as to what had passed 
between them. From this, of course, nothing can 
be inferred. But it is scarcely probable that an in- 
terview with one railroad president or with a 
group of them would make any great impression 
upon President Roosevelt. He has his policy 
definitely determined upon. He is convinced that 
it is for the public good; and no pressure of self- 
interest, his own or another’s, will swerve him 
from it. 

SPRING FLOODS. 

In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia swollen 
rivers have been doing great damage. This is 
expected, to some extent, at this season of the 
year; though the expectation does not debar men 
from erecting new dwellings and warehouses and 
factories in the often flood-swept districts. But this 
year the floods have been more than ordinarily de- 
structive. At Pittsburg the water rose to a point 
which exceeded all records. The loss of property 
there is estimated at some millions of dollars. 
There, and Wheeling, West Virginia, there was 
a considerable loss of life, perhaps eighteen or 
twenty at each place. Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
witnessed an inundation which recalled the memory 
of the great flood three years ago; and at McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, thousands of people were 
driven from their homes or forced to take refuge 
in the second stories of their houses. 


[Continued on page 360.) 
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ADA LYDIA HOWARD. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


The New York Wellesley Club records with sad- 
ness that the death of Miss Ada Lydia Howard, 
the first president of Wellesley College, occurred 
in Brooklyn on March 3. 

Although a quarter of a century has passed since 
Miss Howard’s administration closed, her friend- 
ship has been cherished with tender and filial re- 
spect by all the daughters of the college, and her 
beautiful presence has added interest and charm to 
many of their gatherings. 

To those whose college days fell within that 
unique period of beginnings, between the years 
1875 and 1881, it is a delight to recall the dignity 
and grace of our first president, her gentle manner, 
her earnest and tranquil spirit, the devotion and 
energy of her Christian faith. Most vivid in many a 
memory is the scene in the chapel of College Hall 
at morning or evening, when Miss Howard led the 
touching service with most remarkably appropriate 
selection of scripture and a pleading prayer. 

Our thought of those early days is interwoven 
always with the remembrance of the radiant pres- 
ence of the founder of the college,—his splendid 
enthusiasm for sound learning, his brilliant leader- 
ship, the luxury of his gifts for the upbuilding of 
the new college in material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual excellence. To Miss Howard was given the 
great honor of aiding him in placing the broad and 
strong foundations of the Wellesley yet to be. 

In the later years,—“the afterglow of her beauti- 
ful day,”—meeting with serenity, courage, and 
sweetness the supreme test of an ardent spirit, she 
has taught us the most precious of all lessons,— 
the victory of faith amid the frailties and sorrows 
of human experiences. In the glad triumph of 
that faith she has now entered into the fulness of 
joy, which is the inheritance of the saints in light. 

Sign d, Louise M. North, 
Ruth M. Starritt, 
Grace M. W. Farming. 





PRESIDENT’S NEW CABINET. 

Secretary of state, Elihu Root of New York. 

Secretary of the treasury, George B. Cortelyou 
of New York. 

Secretary of war, William H. Taft of Ohio. 

Secretary of the navy, Victor H. Metcalf of Cali- 
fornia. 

Postmaster-general, George Von L. Meyer of 
Massachusetts. 

Attorney-general, Charles J. Bonaparte of Mary- 
land. 

Secretary of the interior, James R. Garfield of 
Ohio. 


Secretary of agriculture, James Wilson of Iowa. 
Secretary of commerce and labor, Oscar Straus 
of New York. 
Le ae 


Legislative sessions are biennial in all of the 
states and territories except in Georgia, Massa- 
“~huse tts, Ni W Je rsey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, where they are annual, and in 
\labama, where they are quadrennial. 
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[Continued from.-page 349.) 





cause it shows the hand of a master in dealing 
with human sensibilities, both objectively, as con- 
cerning John Riad, and subjectively, as touching 
the reader. It shows also a masterful technica 
handling of the details of objective associations 
and their power to tell the story of the inner life 
with more effect than plain bold words. 

Why then is the announcement made of the 
death of John’s father at the beginning of the next 
chapter? 

Answer: Because our natural expectation is to 
receive the announcement; the break made by the 
closing of one chapter and the opening of another 
prepares us for it; not the intention of the author 
to leave us at an emotional climax, but rather to 
go on to tell his story and to lead on to events to 
come. Then we have a certain curiosity about the 
incident, and it is the most natural thing for John 
Ridd to do under the circumstances, to explain to 
those who are interested in him, how it happened. 
Tt is an emotional relief to him as to the reader. 

What is the purpose of Chapter TV? 

Answer: It is the link between the introduction 
and the actual story. It transfers the point of view 
from which we have seen the Doones—so far a 
wholly outside one—to the interior of Doone valley. 
For the purpose of the later story, it is of the 
utmost importance that we should have an imagi- 
nary conception of the interior of Doone valley, 
where so much of the action of the story occurs. 
Also it makes the Doones show forth their own 
character; it introduces them to us individually. 
So we are left, prepared in all ways, to take up the 
theme of the romance. 


——_—_—_ #9 -0-@-0-@-0-_______. 


EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL GARDENING. 


It was nearing 3.30 o’clock of a Friday, when 
frequent glances toward the clock revealed a long- 
ing for a certain hour to come. When 3.30 did ar- 
rive not one in the room but promptly put up 
book and cleared the desk for leaving. 

During the spring term the last thirty minutes 
for two days in a week, one of which was Friday, 
the school had worked in the garden. The vege- 
table plot, 4x12, was their chief attention, while a 
similar bed for flowers was invariably left for re- 
newed thought and care. 

City teams had plowed and harrowed the whole 
plot, and with pencil and paper the class had 
plotted it into beds of uniform size. A group of 
boys with tape marked out the lines for division, 
while with hoe and shovel the whole class “fell to” 
to dig a path deep and square around their own 
beds. The next visit was with rake (chiefly toy 
rakes of their own), and the beds were now leveled 
and made mellow for the sun to dry and warm the 
soil for seeding. Meantime spaces and distances 
were studied to make the rows true and even, and 
the seeds not too thick. Seeds had been exam- 
ined and planted in glass jars previously in the 
schoolroom to teach depth of placing seeds and best 
way of covering them. In these jars they had 
watched the decaying bursting seed in the soil pro- 
_ ject its sprout and root; in fact, they had seen all. 
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With the first days of warmth in the soil, lettuce 
and radish seeds were planted, covered accord- 
ing to instruction, and in five days the rows were 
dotted with green. 

Who does not like to see things grow? When 
a week of cold rain had kept the garden at a 
standstill dismay could be easily read from many 
a face. These little gardeners learned the difficul- 
ties of agriculture. The radishes one year would 
suddenly wilt because the canny cut-worm had 
eaten a section right across the radish. The 
year the leaves began to whiten, and when pulled, 
a little white maggot was found burrowing in the 
flesh of the radish, and it multiplied so fast that the 
whole crop was infected before they were large 
enough to harvest, the putting of 
about each root proving ineffectual. 

Weeds? Yes, they, too, made the pupils’ ex- 
periences real and genuine as farmers’. Did the 
children enjoy it? The agile motion, the beaming 
countenances were the affirmative reply. 

My experience goes to show that children are 
more readily practical than esthetic. The vege- 
table appealed, while the flower was a mere matter 
of course. The vegetable had a mercenary aspect, 
but the flower had none, and save by the heart 
already touched by sorrow and softened by deep 
sympathy, the flowers were not really wanted. 
When the last of June came the radishes were 
ruined by the maggot, the lettuce harvested, and 
the beets taken for greens. 

They. purchased buckwheat seed and sowed it 
over their garden beds and waited for it to grow 
and become a white flowing field ere September, 
and be a ripening harvest as they returned to 
school in the autumn. This was willingly done to 
get the better of the weeds during their vacation 
absence, and a fairly successful ruse it proved. 

When the wheat was ready for harvest they do- 
nated it to a member of the class who was helping 
support the family by keeping hens, providing he 
harvest it. It was gladly accepted, and the vege- 


table section of the garden was closed for the sea- 
son. , 


wood ashes 


Flowers? Well, “the girls might pick them all” 
was the chorus of boys’ voices. What they chose 
to pick were taken home, or to sickrooms during 
the summer, and to adorn the schoolroom during 
the September days. 

A psychological study is offered the teacher, 
because the careless boy with untidy papers and 
blotted work is usually the most systematic and 
successful worker in the soil. 


Is it poor muscular 
control ? 


Is it coarser tastes? Is it a more ad- 
vanced physical than mental development? I can- 
not decide. 

Examination of garden notebooks reveals good 
language, more interest in work, and a practice in 
practical annotation of actually observed facts. 

School-garden work means four months’ exer- 
cise in a field that co-ordinates in part with desk 
work, but chiefly gives an education in life (the 
neglected part of the city child), and elicits a re- 
sponse so cheering that the observer can but say 
it is needed, beneficial, and educational. 

George Winch, 
Varney school, Manchester, N. H. 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DO. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. P. AUSTIN, 


Leadville, Colorado. 


In order to gain some definite information re- 
garding the emloyment and earning power of the 
graduates, and also to obtain an expression of 
opinion regarding the value of a high school edu- 
cation, letters of inquiry were sent to all alumni 
whose addresses were obtainable. In addition to 
inquiries regarding occupation, salary, etc., an- 
swers to the following specific questions were re- 
quested: (1) “Do you regret that you spent the 
time to complete a high school course?” (2) “Do 
you feel that you are better equipped for the du- 
ties of life by reason of the completion of a high 
school course?” 

Because of the inability to communicate with 
many members of the classes prior to the class of 
1901, it has been deemed advisable to present sta- 
tistics concerning graduates of the past five years 
aggregating sixty-five persons. Of this number, 
two are deceased and five failed to reply. To 
question No. 1, above stated, all answers were de- 
cidedly negative. To signify the feeling with re- 
spect to this question the following ¢haracteristic 
answers are quoted: “Emphatically, no!” “Indeed, 
I do not.” “Most decidedly, no!” “By no means. 
I am very sorry that I could not continue and ob- 
tain a college education.” To question No. 2, all 
replied in the affirmative. Some significant an- 
swers were: “Yes, my high school course has led 
me to want to make not only a living but a life.” 
“Yes, I feel it every day.” 

A summary of the results of the inquiries dis- 
plavs the following data regarding the present 
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employment of the fifty-eight alumni who replied:— 


Students in colleges and normal schools..........+.. 18 
TORCRORG. oo 00 cnc nththanvececesseccestegenstenenghe mm 


Railroad employees............+. AE freer 
Bookkeepers and stenographers.......-. 
COOGEE. 1 02 0.0:0.0.2.9 skeet <0 cle c0s'» 60000 90n000000500RR 
Government employees..........++- 
Telephone employees........ 
BOISCtricianS 2... ccccsecccccccsccccseccsevccevesvess 
Married—(Women) ....... 
Unemployed ...... AP 
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The aggregate yearly salary of the thirty-five 
graduates, working for wages, was found to be 
$22,932.50. If with the number be included the 
wage earners, from whom replies were received, 
of classes previous to 1901, the aggregate yearly 
salary approximates $35,000. 

Considering the fact that these young people 
have merely made a start in their life work, these 
figures should be convincing in their argument in 
favor of the completion of a high school course by 
every boy and girl whose capabilities and time 
will permit. By these figures, teachers, parents, 
and pupils should be encouraged to exert extreme 
efforts to increase the membership of high school 
classes and to create conditions favorable to the 
completion of the high school courses. 

This matter is presented solely from the finan- 
cial viewpoint. Much might be said regarding the 
enlarged conceptions of life, the production of a 
better citizenship, the creation of higher ideals, 
the extension of opportunity and influence, the in- 
crease of intelligence, and the benefits derivable 
from culture and refinement accruing to the pos- 
sessor of a complete high school education. This 
aspect of the subject is left, however, to the 
thoughtful consideration of parents who have up- 
permost in their hearts and minds the welfare of 
their children.—Report. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. — (XXXIl.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


TOULON. 

Naval circles throughout the world were startled 
and saddened by the tidings from Toulon on March 
12 of an explosion while in drydock of the French 
battleship Iena, and the loss thereby of over one 
hundred lives. The cause of the terrible disaster 
can only be guessed at; but it is conjectured to 
have been the explosion of a compressed-air tor- 
pedo, which in turn set fire to the magazines. 

It would be impossible, even were it necessary, 
to recite the harrowing details. To such scenes 
the most imaginative description can do but faint 
justice. It is enough to know that France was 
sorrow-stricken by the calamity at her famous 
southern arsenal, and that when the remnants of 
the unrecognizable marines were pathetically laid 
to rest in one common grave, the chief officials of 
the Republic were among the most sincere mourn- 
ers present. 

Toulon is one of the finest of the several French 
naval stations. It is situated on the Mediterranean 
coast, and is one of the best harbors along that 
sea. It is admirably protected by its natural sur- 


roundings and by its numerous and strong for- 
tresses, which crown every point of vantage. 
Everything conspires to make it an ideal place for 
an arsenal, and in its outer or inner roadstead may 
be found at any time some of the finest ships of the 
French navy. 

The city itself is not large, having a resident 
population of only about 60,000, and a floating 
population of from 10,000 to 12,000. It is pictur- 
esquely situated, having a magnificent waterfront, 
and a background of charming hills. Yet the older 
portion is rather unsightly, with its na row, 
crooked, and unsanitary streets, making it readily 
subject to epidemics. The new town, which has 
grown up since the second empire, offsets the older 
section by its spacious avenues and handsome resi- 
dences. 

3ut the dominating feature in every direction 
is military and naval. Even commercial business 
is subordinate to fortresses and naval structures. 
And life is gay, for the soldier and the blue-jacket 
is everywhere. The theatre—seating 2,000 persons 
—vies with the cathedral as an attraction. Wines 
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are among the leading imports—about 2,500,000 
gallons a year, and the drinking booths along the 
boulevards are usually thronged. Army and sea 
songs are heard everywhere among the gay circles. 

Toulon is a historic city. It dates back to the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. It was sacked in turn 
by Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and Saracens. 

The naval arsenal was founded by Henri IV., and 
Richelieu had a hand in making it impregnable. 
In 1707 the English fleet tried to reduce it, but ab- 
jectly failed. The only time that foreign fleets held 
it was when the Royalists admitted the British and 
Spanish in 1792. But they were driven out by the 
forces of the Revolutionary Republic, yet not until 
they had set fire to the arsenal and destroyed thirty- 
eight vessels. 

Toulon cherishes the historic fact that it was 
here that Napoleon Bonaparte first made his mark 
as a soldier. The little Corsican, fresh from the 
military school at Brienne, wrested the city from 
the Royalists, and proved both his courage and 
military sagacity. 

It was also at this point that he organized his 
Egyptian campaign, and sailed to capture the land 
of the Pyramids and the Sphinx,—one of his most 
daring, and subsequently one of his most. dis- 
astrous exploits. By his increase of her fortifica- 
tions, and afterwards by the completion of the 
work by his namesake Napoleon IIT., Tou'on be- 
came the French key of the Mediterranean. 
9-9-0 0+ 9+ —_________—___ 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. - 


The indorsement by the Commercial Club of the pro- 
posal to pension school teachers is an interesting evi- 
dence of the growth of sentiment among business men in 
favor of this form of additional compensation for labor. 
The principle is much the same as that of old-age pen- 
sions or old-age insurance, which 





have been adopted 
widely in European countries in the past quarter century. 
Broadly speaking, the proposition is that it is simple jus- 
tice that the faithful workman should be decently housed 
and fed when incapacitated for further service by old age. 
The humane slaveholder did that much for his slave. 

In Germany, for example, the provision extends to all 
workmen, servants, clerks, and teachers who are sixteen 
years of age and do not receive more than $500 annually. 
These contribute a small percentage of their pay to the 
pension fund, and their employers a like amount. The 
empire adds $12.50 annually to each annuity and pays the 
expense of administration. This system, with variations, 
has been adopted in France, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
and Finland. New Zealand has a general old-age pen- 
sion system without regard to occupation. There are 
also numerous private systems of old-age insurance in 
European countries. The police and fire department 
pension funds in Indianapolis are modeled largely on the 
German system. 

In this country there has been little governmental ac- 
tion on this line outside of military pensions and the half- 
pay retirement system, but in the last few years there has 
been a notable development of the pension system b- 
large business corporations. 
Chicago & Northwestern 


On December 12, 1900, the 
Railroad Company adopted 
a system of retirement of employees after thirty years of 
service on pensions of one per cent. for each year of ser- 
vice, of the average monthly pay during the 
years of service. The Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, 
Union Pacific, Philadelphia & Reading, Grand Trunk, 
and some other railroad companies have since adopted 
pension systems. 


last ten 
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adopted by corporations in 
other lines, such as the Metropolitan Street Railway and 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New York city, the 
Gas Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Standard 
Oil Company. Andrew 


The plan has also been 


Carnegie has provided a pen- 
sion system for the employees of the Pittsburg mills. In 
this country, therefore, the movement is pre-emineutly 
one of employers, who recognize the justice of this form 
of compensation, and it is natural enough that business 
men should endorse its adoption by the public when the 
public is the employer. 

Everybody knows that teachers are poorly paid. No- 
body questions their faithful service, or doubts the great 
value of that service to the public. There is not, how- 
ever, so wide a knowledge as there should be of the large 
drain on the teacher’s revenues in things incidental to 
the service—the beautifying of little 
to pupils who are in need of them, and the like. Certa'nly 


schoolrooms, aids 
the teacher who gives the strength of her life to this work 
is as justly entitled to decent subsistence in old 


age as 


any other workman, and her employer—the public—may 
well afford to provide it.—Indianapolis Star. 
10+ -0-@-0--@-0- 
A CORRECTION. 
My dear Dr. Winship: I hasten to write you that the 
article under the heading “Planting and Care of School 
Gardens,” published in the Journal of Education cf 


March 14, 


sor Emerson ‘of the 


and credited to me, was prepared by Prote 


University of Nebraska, especia |) 


for Nemaha county at my request. The same first ap 
peared in a circular dated April 8, 1905, and by an over- 
sight of the 


circular. 


proof-reader his name was omitted in the 


Please credit Professor Emerson with the at 
ticle. in your paper instead of myself. 
Very truly, 
George D. Carrington, J 
Auburn, Neb. 
10+ 0-00-40 


OUTWITTED BY UNCLE JOE. 


How Speaker Joseph G. Cannon once outwitted his 
schoolmaster and saved a favorite cap from confiscation 
is a story of his younger days told by a former school 
mate, now a professor in a western Quaker college. It 


when Mr. 


Quaker settlement in western Indiana, where the di 
| 


was at a time Cannon’s parents lived in a 
trict 
school was governed by a man thoroughly imbued with 
the ideas of severe simplicity at that time in favor among 
the Friends. 

Contrary to all precedents and in violation of accepted 
tenets in matters of dress, young Mr. Cannon appeared 
at school one day wearing a cap which, like the famous 
coat of the first Joseph, was*of many colors. It was so 
different from those of the other boys that the master’s 
attention was at once attracted, and he promptly confis- 
cated the offending cap, quietly removing it from its peg. 

When school was dismissed, being unable to find his 
cap and divining the cause for its disappearance, young 
Cannon, with equal lack of ceremony, removed from its 
accustomed place the high hat of the teacher, which, al 
though too large, he placed on the back of his head, and 
a few moments later when the teacher glanced through 
the window he discovered his precious headpiece bobbing 
away among the trees on the head of his errant pupil. 

No words ever passed between them over this incident, 
but the following morning both the hat and cap were re- 
placed.—Saturday Evening Post, 

———__—__—--#- @ -0-@-e---¢-________ 
PERCENTAGE OF ATIENDANCE. 
BANGOR, ME. 


In the Bangor school report for 1906, you will find the 
total registration in the Bangor high school given as 
503, of which number 215 are boys and 288 are. girls, 
This gives a percentage of 42.7 per cent. for the boys. 
I would add that in the percentage of boys in the senior 
class Findley is ahead, as out of a senior class of eighty- 
six, thirty-one are boys and fifty-five are girls. 

Charles FE. Tilton, 
Superintendent. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ORATORY. By 
Edwin Dubois Shurter, associate professor of public 


speaking in the University of Texas. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 369 pp. List 
price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.10. ; 
This volume contains fifteen orations, which are in- 
tended to furnish models for students of oratory, argu- 
mentation, and debate. The orators represented are 


Burke, Webster, Lincoln, Phillips, Curtis, Grady, Wat- 
terson, Daniel, Porter, Reed, Beveridge, Cockran, 
Schurz, Spalding, and van Dyke. The orations are 
edited with introductions and notes, and, for the most 
part, are given without abridgment. The selections in- 
clude orations that deal with subjects of either contempo- 
rary or historical interest, orations that were delivered 
by men eminent as orators, and orations of inherent lit- 
erary value. Measured by these tests, the orations se- 
lected are representative of the best in modern oratory. 
The variety in the selections is such as to cover in a sin- 
gle volume the fields of deliberate, forensic, pulpit, and 
demonstrative oratory, and so meets the needs of classes 
both in’ argumentation and oratorical composition. The 
young men in our schools and colleges, who in a small 


or large way are bound to be called upon to Speak i pu!- 
lic, should be taught how to compose for a hearer dis- 
tinguished from a reader,—how to construct an ofr@tion 


as distinguished from an essay. To this end, orato®i¢al 

models should be critically studied, in order that the stu- 

dent may learn and appreciate how masters have wielded 
the language for the purposes of conviction and persua- 
sion. 

AMERICAN PROBLEMS, ESSAYS, 
DRESSES. By James H. Baker, LL. D., president 
of University of Colorado. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 
President Baker is one of the scholarly, courageous, in- 

dependent educational leaders who says things when he 

chooses and as he chooses. Few college presidents, East 
or West, deliver more occasional addresses, or find a bet- 
ter audience, when they are published, than does Dr. 

Baker. Born in Maine, a graduate of Bates College in 

1873, he went to Denver in 1875, where he was principal 

of the high school for seventeen years, and from which 

he was promoted to the presidency of the state univer- 


AND AD- 


sity, where he has been for the past fifteenyears. Heisa 
unique combination of the rugged Down Easter with the 


vigorous New Westerner, as every utterance shows. He 
well “The essential problems of America are not 
commercial, political, military, or territorial; they are eth- 
ical, sociological, and educational,—and the solution de- 
pends upon agencies i dependent of government and po'i- 
tics. While evils are many, optimism is the only sane phil- 
osophy, and true optimism sees the worst but strives for 
the best and has faith in the final outegme. To teach a les- 
son of pessimism would be an untruth and a crime. The 
real Utopia is not the periect state, but an unending 
struggle toward it. America has been doing pioneer 
work and is still in the material stage of growth; we 
have the problem of transmuting material wealth into 
science, art, and the spirit of a modern nobility that recog- 
nizes the obligation to be noble in feeling and conduct,— 
and in this we have much yet to learn from the Old 
World. Justice, honesty, and honor are vital principles 
to be embodied in the ethical code of the new business 
and political world. Public standards and individual char- 
acter are more important than form of government or 
great commercial prosperity. Phases of education—the 
spirit and power of the teacher, character-making in the 
schools, the aims of the universities, the new interpreta- 
tions in the light of biologic and psychic evolution, the 
relation of all our education to the ideals of American 
civilization to-day—are live questions and never so im- 
portant as now.” 


SAVS: 


THE THIRD SCHOOL YEAR. A Course of Study with 
Detailed Selection of Lesson Material. Arranged by 
months and correlated for use in the third school vear. 
By Ellen Reiff. Theo. B. Noss, Ph. D., general editor 
of the series. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 


Illustrated. 235 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The five books—-first year by Anna B. Thomas, sec- 
ond year by Henrietta M. Lilley, fourth year by Anna 


Buckbee, fifth year by Herman T. Lukens—make one of 
the most helpful combinations of aids for teachers of the 
first five grades ever put out, certainly ever put out in 
inexpensive form. Under each month from September 
to June is grouped everything that Miss Reiff thinks 
eminently wise to be taught in that grade. There is he- 
neath it all sufficient philosophy, but it does not come to 
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the surface pedantically, Every subject, ancient and 
modern, is presented from a modern point of view. Not 
only is this a guide-post telling the teacher where she 
can go by this road, but it also tells her how she can go 
there. Nowhere else can a third-grade teacher get so 
much that she needs and can use for sixty cents as here. 


AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Andrew 
Fleming West, dean of graduate school of Princeton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 135 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 

A series of most valuable papers presented by Mr. 
West to different educational gatherings, and breathing 
forth the faith that “the American college is the one 
thing in our higher education most worth maintaining.” 
The author deals with “The Tutorial System,” “The 
Changing Conception of the Faculty,” “True and False 
Standards of Graduate Work,” ‘The Length of the Col- 
lege Course,” and other equally live topics. And the 
treatment of these themes is worthy of the able gentle- 
man who deals with them, and who is a sincere believer 
in the American college. 


A GERMAN SCIENCE READER. 


Compiled and an- 
notated by William H. Wait, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 3821 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 


Here is a group of selections from eminent German 
specialists in science, dealing with chemistry, geology, 


mineralogy, astronomy, and other kindred subjects. The 
work is intended to be a reader in German, but along 


acientific lines instead of poetic or dramatic lines such as 

is®quite customary in German readers. German scien- 

tific literature has a vocabulary of its own, of course, 
and it is thought desirable by the author that the stu- 
dent should have some practical acquaintance with it. 

The selections are well made, and are accompanied by 

copious notes and an extended glossary. 

OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. By 
R. I. Scholz and 8. K. Hornbeck. New York: Henry 
Frowde. 172 pp. Price, 85 cents, net. 

In this work the authors give all the information de- 
sired about the scholarships provided for by the will of 
the late Cecil J. Rhodes. The will itself is printed herein, 
as also the full list of the students from the British colo- 
nies, Germany, and the United States, who are present 
at Oxford University under the provisions of the will. 
It is an invaluable little work for all those who arggn- 
terested in its theme, and in the personnell of Hosa 
are pursuing their studies at the favored English seat of 
learning. 

IVANHOE. By Walter Scott. Edited by W. D. Lewis. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. List price, 50 cents. 

The editor has prepared this edition of “Ivanhoe” 
classroom use. In it the plot, characters, and the sey- 
eral scenes are distinctly set forth, and a plan for the 
systematic study of the novel is clearly outlined. The 
introduction gives a biography of the author, containing 
chief events of his life and showing an insight into the 
splendid spirit of the novelist. Special care has been given 
to the particular needs of the first-year pupil in efforts 
to stimulate his imagination and to incite in him the 
necessity of every-day observation. 


for 





PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an entirely new exposition of the Pitman sys- 
tem of phonography in forty lessons fitted for use in 
business colleges, high schools, as well as for self-in- 
struction. It contains more than 2.500 separate  short- 
hand cuts, besides numerous engraved plates. It is a 
charming bit of printing. 


SHORTHAND. 
Cloth. Gilt. 122 





0 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 

‘* Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry.”’ 
Richardson. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘* The Greatest Fact in Modern History.’’ By Whitelaw Reid. Price, 
75 cents. — ** Orthodox Socialism.’’ Ry James Edward Le Rossignol. 
Price, $1.00.—‘* Much Ado about Nothing.’”’ Edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co 

‘“ Hawkes’ Trail to the Woods.’ By Clarence Hawkes. 
cents. —‘‘ Gaskell’s Cranford.’’ Edited by C. E. Rhodes 
cents.—— ‘* Keffer’s Nature Studies on the Farm.”’ By C. A. Keffer. 
Price, 40 cents. New York: The American Book Company 

‘* Little Stories of Germany.’’ By Maude Barrows Dutton. 
40 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

‘*Laird & Lee’s Modern Penmanship.”’ By C 
60 cents and $1.00. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

‘*A Moosehead Journal and Other Papers.’”’ By James Russell 
Lowell. Price, 15 cents ——‘* Carlyle On Heroes and Hero Worship.”’ 
Edited by John C. Adams. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and pe nampery te Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southeastern Nebraska 
Educational Association, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 

April 4-5-6: Southeastern Iowa, Teach- 
ers’ Association. Centreville. 

April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 

Hastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

July 1-2-8344: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
HINCKLEY. The first annual 


banquet of Good Will Farm was held 
March 15 in the Crawford hoase, 
Boston. The feature of the meeting 
was the address of the founder and 
general supervisor of the _ school, 
homes, and farm, the Rev. G. W. 
Hinckley. The following graduates 
and former members of the school 
and farm were present: Herbert R. 
Coffin of Brown University, Henry 
C. Blake of Dartmouth College. Ir- 
ving O. Scott of Dartmouth College, 
Walter P. Hinckley of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, William B. Harris of Bowdoin 
College, Donald Starbird, Horace 
Bucknam, George Bucknam, Norman 
Garran, John Kelly, Fred Osgood, 
Harris Osgood, Charles Thompson, 
Boston; Fred Russell, Boston; Leon- 
ard Grant, Boston; Harry Kilcup, 
Warson Kilcup, Haward Peck, Rob- 
ert Chubbuck, Edward MacDonald, 
Carl Pierce. 

ORONO. The Bangor Commer- 
cial printed the following deserved 
tribute to President Fellows:— 

“The argument before the joint 
committee on education of both 
branches of the legislature of Maine 
by President Fellows of the Univer- 
sity of Maine was one of the finest, 
most compact, most convincing, and 
most eloquent speeches ever given 
before any committee of the legisla- 
ture of this state, upon any subject, 
without exception. This address was 
published in the Commercial of Sat- 
urday and has now been widely read 
by the people of the state. The 
whole address was given in fine 
spirit; without the slightest indication 
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Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader, 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 











of passion or impatience; spoken 
with feelings of friendship to every 
educational institution in Maine and 
yet packed with solid facts and the 
whole forming an eloquent and un- 
answerable argument in support of 
his proposition and embodying a mas- 
terly plea for the reasonable support 
of the state university.” 

WATERVILLE. Dennis E. Bow- 
man of this city is to be credited with 
heroic work for a state board of edu- 
cation for Maine. His attitude is 
that the idea of a state board of edu- 
cation is not new in the state of 
Maine; it has been advocated among 
the school men for a long time; it has 
been openly advocated and discussed 
in private. It does not arise from 
temporary conditions or the exigen- 
cies of the hour. There are men here 
who have devoted their lives to the 
cause of education in this state and 
they can tell us that for half of their 
lives they have looked forward to the 
time when the educational system of 
this state should be placed upon a 
broad and adequate basis. This meas- 
ure arises from the actual conditions 
in the state, conditions which have 
been growing year by year and are 
more imperative to-day than they 
have ever been before. 

There is need of constructive work 
in the educational field, a need of or- 
ganization along numerous lines. The 
largest part of our state is rural; 
there is a demand for improvement 
in superintendence, expert supervis- 
ion such as is found in any extensive 
and successful business. There is 
need of higher educational qualifica- 
tion of teachers and superintendents. 
There is need of system and some de- 
gree of uniformity in studies and 
gradations of schools. The school 
laws stand in great need of a con- 
sistent harmonious development 
along progressive and consecutive 
lines. These laws are unsatisfac- 
tory in many respects. This 
condition appears in the law for com- 
pulsory attendance, the factory laws, 
the truancy laws, and in other re- 
pects. Some means should be  pro- 
vided to secure proper and prozres- 
sive development. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. Superintendent bw. L. 
Silver of Portsmouth addressed the 
teachers of Dover March 20 upon the 
subject of “Changes in Education 
During the Last Fifty Years.” He 
made a lucid comparison of the o!den 
with the modern education. He 
showed the varied enrichment of the 
curriculum. He believed that in 
a short time our education would 
have a decided leaning towards the 
utilitarian, the vocational side, and 
that culture would be acquired 
through the study of voeational sub- 
jects. He thought in our larger cities 
that side by side with our classical 
and culture education would appear 
the manual arts, and these arts would 
be fitted to teach the children to en- 
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YALE UNIVERSITY © 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 te August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercia) 
Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
—- Psychology, School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 
Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24-August 3, 1907 





A regular session of the University with 
emphasis on graduate work. - 

Special courses for teachers, including a 
course in the Elements of Agriculture, given 
by Dean Henry of the College of Agriculture. 


_ Summer Session staff of 46 professors, 22 
instructors, and assistants. 


Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 

REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


WANTED ~ 


A book salesman who knows the edu- 
cational field thoroughly and who is 
capable of earning (not merely draw- 
ing) a large salary. 

Exceptional chance with one of the 
leading American publishing houses 
for the right man. 





Address, stating experience, qualifi- 
cations, salary expected, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street, New York City 
FOR SALE 


A few shares of Stuck in the J. L. Hammett Co. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


are offered for sale. 
Address 





_B. A. C., 324 Congress Street, Boston 
ae RRNA 
= SEEDS for SCHOOLS 












a Can be obtained in any quantity from a 
% The School Garden Association, 
2S station A BOSTON, MASS. 2 
: KRU KREBS 
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ter upon their life work after they 
leave school. In the smaller cities 
and towns there would be a modified 
form of this course, a course fitted to 
the needs of the community and 
adapted to their means. 


VERMONT. 

The program of the meeting of the 
New England Classical Association, 
to be held in Andover, Mass., April 
5-6, contains the names of the follow- 
ing Vermont principals as speakers: 
Principal C. W. Howland, St. Johns- 
bury Academy; Principal John C. 
Colburn, Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester, Vt. 

State Superintendent of Education 
Mason §S. Stone is holding confer- 
ences of school directors in each of 
the counties in the state. At the 
conference in Franklin county every 
town save one was represented. The 
conferences are arranged for by the 
examiner of teachers for the county 
in which the conference is held. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

WATERTOWN. After a term of 
service extending over seven years, 
Superintendent Frank R. Page of the 
Watertown public schools has _noti- 
fied the school committee that he is 
to give up his position in the early 
fall and to take charge of the Staten 
Island Academy, private school in 
New York. He came to Watertown 
from Lake Forest, Ill., where he was 
superintendent of schools for three 
years. 


CONNECTICUT. 

ESSEX. Miss Margaret Grant of 
Gardiner, Me., is the new teacher at 
the Hills Academy, taking the place 
of Miss Moore, who resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

NORWICH. On March 13 Pro- 
fessor Adams of Yale gave his 
weekly lecture in the university ex- 
tension course at the Broadway 
schoolhouse. His subject was Mathew 
Arnold. 

HARTFORD. The Educational 
Research Club met in the office of 
Superintendent of Schools Thomas 8S. 
Weaver Saturday, March 16. Prin- 
cipal B. Norman Strong of the Ar- 
senal school presided, and William H. 
Hall of West Hartford acted as sec 
retary. Reports were made by two 
committees appointed for special 
work. The first was made by Presi- 
dent Strong and dealt with the 
amount of work done during the year 
in the matter of language investiga- 
tion. Superintendent Thomas §S. de 
Coudres of the schools in East Hart- 
ford made a report dealing with the 
selection of a plan for another inves- 
tigation of arithmetic in the schools 
in the country from the fifth to the 
eighth grades. 





a 
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Mr. Harry M. Hebden, formerly with 
the Prang Educational Company, has 
accepted a position with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, Boston. 
He is identified with their educational 
department as general field agent. Mr. 
Hebden has many friends inthe educa- 
tional field who will be glad to know of 
his new position. 





Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
STANDARD * eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 
FLOOR Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
DRESSING culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
; “ee, to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its owncost many times over. Three 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
dealers generally. 

In order that you may personally judge of the merits of 
Standard Floor Dressing we will apply it without charge to 
the floor of one room. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 
thorities on ‘Dust and its Dangers’’ furnished upon request. 


Standard Oil 
Com pany 
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WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory sssststtin sti: st i inlrassn 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Deana 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


THE MOST USED & | THE BEST MADE 





























Officially adopted by 896 leading Cities and 'fowns in the United States 
and Canada. 

All kinds for all grades.. 

Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and 
water color work. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. - - = — Springfield, Mass. | 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco i 














HEADOUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 
MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘*cheap”’ or do you choose a ‘t system”? 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “TI” Binder! 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


whose articles have for 25 years 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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MR. ALDRICH’S DEATH. 


The death of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich on March 19 removes one of 
the last survivors of that golden age 
of American letters which was com- 
prised within the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Outside the cir- 
cle of his intimate friends, few knew 
even that he was seriously ill; though 
his absence from the celebration of 
the Longfellow centenary at Cam- 
bridge, and the consequent necessity 
of committing his fine tribute to be 
read by another, was known to be 
due to indisposition. Mr. Aldrich 
wrote all too little of late years; in- 
deed, the whole body of his writings, 
in prose and verse, is much smaller 
than lovers of delicate and imagina- 


tive work could wish. His poetry 
will be long remembered,—no poem 
perhaps longer than his first exqui- 
site “Baby Bell’; and in his fiction 


we have some of the most charming 
stories written during the present 
generation. They antedate the mod- 
ern problem novel and bloody histori- 
eal romance, and are infinitely bet- 
ter. 

“GRAFT” IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The grand jury at San Francisco 
has found sixty-five indictments for 
bribery against Abraham Ruef, the 
“boss” of that city, and as bail has 
been fixed at $10,000 on each indict- 
ment it is not likely that Ruef will 
be released at an early date. The 
disclosures in these cases are among 
the most startling which have been 
made in any ring-ridden American 


city. They show a complete chain 
of corruption, embracing unscrup- 
ulous corporations, the machine 
boss, the mayor, and members 
of the board of supervisors and 
other officials. Several of the 
supervisors have made _ detailed 
confessions, from which it appears 


that as much as three quarters of a 
million dollars was disbursed in 
bribes. A part of this went to the 
mayor and to Ruef, the rest was dis- 
tributed among the supervisors at so 
much a head, a single corporation 
having given each supervisor $40,000. 
It is thought that these disclosures 
will finish the ‘“Labor-Union party,” 
which elected Schmitz and the others 


and has undertaken to dominate the 
state ag well as the city. 
A PEACE CONGRESS. 

A national arbitration and peace 
congress, Which is to be held in New 
York from April 14 to 17 inclusive, is 
looked forward to with considerable 
interest, and may have some effect 
in settling and concentrating public 
sentiment regarding the questions 
which are to be taken up formally 
and officially at the Hague confer- 
ence in June. It does not appear 
that the proposed conference is to 
supersede that which is usually he'd 
at Lake Mohonk late in May; but 
the date for that gathering is too late 
to admit of its conclusions being ef 
fective in season for the end aimed at 
by the New York gathering. The 
congress is to meet at the initiative 
of Andrew Carnegie, who will pre 
side over its deliberations. There 
will be present not only a consider- 
able number of American statesmen, 
educators, and men of affairs but 
some distinguished guests from Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe. 

THE IRISH CRIMES ACT. 

On motion of an Irish member, the 
house of commons, by a large major- 
ity, has adopted a resolution in favor 
of the repeal of the Irish Crimes act. 
This is not so significant as the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Birrell, the chief 
secretary for Ireland, that the act 
will be treated as a dead letter, so 
far as the present government is con- 
cerned, and that its repeal will be 
undertaken at an early day. This 
piece of drastic special legislation 
was enacted twenty years ago, under 
conditions altogether different *from 
those which exist to-day. ‘Then boy- 
cotting, intimidation, and general 
lawlessness were rampant and_ the 
situation seemed to call for special 
treatment. But these conditions long 
ago passed away; and for years the 
act has served no purpose except to 
irritate the Irish and to keep alive 
among them a keen resentment. 

THE RUSSIAN PROGRAM. 

Through Premier Stolypin, the 
Russian government has announced 
to the Duma its program of reform. 
It is an attractive program. It takes 
in freedom of speech and of the 
press; religious tolerance; the habeas 
corpus; free and compulsory educa- 
tion; the development of local self- 
government; the reform of the zemst- 





vos; the substitution of ordinary 
martial law, on occasion, for the 
present system of arbitrary tribunals 
of unlimited powers; and other ex- 
cellent things. But the trouble with 
the program is the difficulty of per- 
suading people to take’ it seriously. 
There has been no lack of promises 
hitherto from the czar or the govern- 
ment; but they have not been kept, 
some of them because they could not 
be, and others because there never 
Was any intention of keeping them. 
The Duma fell into a fierce discus- 
sion as soon as the premier 
through; and the extreme factions 
vituperated each other gs9_ bitterly 
that the premier made a second and 
somewhat menacing speech. 


A WORTH WHILE LETTER 


My dear Mrs. Southard, 
44 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. :- 

Your illustrated lectures on Longfellow’s 
poems,‘‘Hiawatha,”’ and ‘‘Evangeline”’ are in- 
teresting and inspiring to children as well as 
adults. Your style of delivery is easy, natu- 
ral, and attractive. . 

You forget self and thus win your andience. 

Your beautiful illustrations together with 
your natural gift of story-telling and clear 
rendering of the lines make a lasting impres- 
sion for good on the minds and hearts of all 
present. 


was 





Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. B. PALMER, 
Principal Highland School, 

Somerville, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Superintendent, Indiana, $1,400. 

Music and Drawing, Pennsylvania, $75 a 
month. 

Music, New York, $600-$300. 

Grammar Grades, No. Dakota, 840 a month. 

Manual Training and Science, No. Dakota, 
$75 a month. 

High School Principal, Maine, $700. 

Latin and Greek (man), private school, New 
Jersey. 

Science and Mathematics, private school, 
New Jersey. 

Send for particulars, giving training and 
experience. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. 
No display; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 


tional line, $0.25. 


Each addi- 


AS we cannot kaow each classified ‘advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 


appears second and fourth week each month, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN: One hundred 
per cent. profit, if you sell Bears Pow- 
ders ; using spare time you will never be 
without money. Sells 25 cents package. 
Been onehe market six years. No 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, Poultry 
Vermin, etc., can exist where used. 
Harmless to human beings. No ex- 
perience necessary. Boy or girl can 
sell it. Have a business of your own. 
Secure agents to sell and make profit 
on their sales. Biginducement on first 
shipment to get you started. Write 
for proposition. VERMIN POWDER 
CoO., Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouR- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as complete as possi- 

ble the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and a secdtaien unt colle ge news. 


first presi- 
dead. 


Miss 
dent of 


Ada L. Howard, 
Wellesley 
Miss Howard was born in Temp'e, 
N. H., December 19, 1829. She re- 
ceived her education from her father, 
in private schools, New Ipswich 
Academy, Lowell high school, Mount 
Holvoke College, where she gradu- 
ated. She was for several vears 
teacher at Mount Holyoke College, 
the Western, Oxford, O., and the ac- 
complished and beloved principal of 
the women’s department, Knox Col- 
lege, Illinois, and of Ivy Hall, her 
private school at Bridgeton, N. J., 
whence she was called to preside 
over Wellesley College. She was the 
first woman president of a college in 
the world. 

The University of Kansas will in 
stal a new chair in the faculty of 
chemistry, known as that of indus- 
trial chemistry. It will be occupied 
by Professor Robert Duncan. It 
will instruct students in the art of 
manufactory improvement and farm- 
ing improvement, and various other 
improvements involving cheimieal 
knowledge. It is thought that this 
new department will start a new and 


College, is 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- 
VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George Hi. 
Springer, Mgr., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


1607-1907—"“THE OLD NATIONAL 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its 
details, and specially appropriate for 
this year of commemoration. Ad- 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
a few minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 5386 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 


profitable field of work for university 
graduates. Professor Duncan is a 


brother of Norman Duncan, the nov- 
elist, and is himself known as a 
writer in the scientific world. 


fhe trustees of the Teachers Col- 
lege, the professional school for the 
advanced training of teachers, of Col- 
umbia University. announce an 
anonymous gift of $400,000 for a 
building and equipment for a school 
of domestic economy, and an _  addi- 
tional gift of $50,000 from another 
anonymous benefactor for the neces- 
sary extension of the heating plant. 
They also announced contributions 
from various sources of $500,000 to 
complete the “first million” endow- 
ment fund of the institution. The to- 
tal endowment of Teachers College 
now amounts to $1,073,948, of which 
John D. Rockefeller has given nearly 
half. 

At the recent meeting of the board 
of trustees of the College of the City 
of New York, a department of music 
wis established under the direction 
of Samuel A. Baldwin, who will rank 
as associate professor. Mr. Baldwin 
has been the organist of Holy Trin- 
itv Episcopal church in Brooklyn for 
the last five years. and has produce 
© number of compositions. As soon 
as the new main building on Wash 
ington Heights is completed, Profes- 
sor Baldwin will give three recitals 
a week in the great hall, using the 
new organ. He will also have gen- 
eral supervision of the instruction in 
music to the seniors. 


This department 











MISCELLANEOUS 
KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen 


samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, 


75e. Covers to order. H.H. Ballard, 
326, Pittsfield, Mass. 
WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 


We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explainin; our sys- 


tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramercy Bldg., N. 
Y. City. 

DRAISIATIC 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” George Eliot; 
“The Princess,” Tennyson. Drama- 
tized by Marguerite W. Morton. 
Every production of these plays has 
been a distinct success, Royalty, ten 
dollars for each performance. Copies 
sent on approval to responsible per- 
sons. Address Miss Marguerite W. 
Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of HKduea- 
tion, Boston. 


The teachers’ summer school in ag- 
riculture by the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College is now fairly 
launched on its career. The organiza- 
tion has been completed, the course of 
study planned, and nearly all the in- 
structors engaged. Professor F. A. 
Waugh of the college faculty has been 
made dean, Professor E. A. White, di- 
rector, and E. H. Scott registrar. 
Courses or parts of courses will be 
given by such well-known teachers as 
the following: E. H. Forbush on bird 
life, Dr. H. T. Fernald on insect life, 
Dr. J. P. Paige on domestic animals, 
Professor E. A. White on plant life 
and nature study, BE. H. Scott on plant 
culture, Philip Emerson on metheds 
of teaching nature study in school 
gardening, H. D. Hemenway on 
school gardening and practical gar- 
dening. Each forenoon will be de- 
voted to regular classroom and labo- 
ratory exercises, while each afternoon 
will be given to some form of practi- 
cal field exercise. There will also be 
frequent evening lectures on popular 
topics and excursions to points of in- 
terest in the neighborhood of Am- 
herst. 


+ 
> 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Ella (referring to the play)—‘“It is 
certainly grand, isn’t it?’ 

Bella (admiring the leading lady’s 
costume)—“It certainly is. I wonder 
if she had it made in Paris?’—Illus- 
trated Bits. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


imam AGENCY 


ron manvan 9-8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies fon. 


4 Ashburten Pi 
w York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 ) vemos # Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Was $n, 156 Penn. Ave. Denver. Gol.,405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash, 313 Rook 


ery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg, 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *.xSseccor strece, “Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiston $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


mH SCIENCE ouanany. 


For Teachers of any subject ‘oo can ame coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Trainin 
ATHLETIC and Athletics, write us. Tasttechors wanted fe PHYSICAL 


best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
fekO VN G@ of Bg PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, PbS QO) so) 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


WOODWARD 


Correspondence Solicited, 
ite ti iUlp 
We want teachers of allsubjects. 40 | 
vacancies in January. Send for Form 
B. Free registration. No Position, 


—=\NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 
245 Broadway, N.Y 





FISHE 


Excellent facilities for 

















Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 











TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 





e ) : 
Diplomas 
and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


nd Societies 
F ILLING 
ustrated catalog 





orgs Choc, Colleges an 
Stock pecial designs. 
A SPECIALTY. 

and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 





+ « 





TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. | 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. 
rates to rural teachers. If interestec 





Special 
address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


Some New Books. : 























Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Whirlwind .......ccccccccccercccvccsseccees Phillpotts McClure, Phillips & Co, . ¥. $1.50 
From King to King.......ssssesesseess seceece Dickinson “ 1.00 
The Silen€ Door. ..... 2.000089 eccvcccccccces Wilkinson “ ss se “ 1.50 
The Bird Of Time.....o-..-se.seceeseeserseeess Woodrow se so “ “ 1.00 
the Reading of “Classical Latin 

Helps to the Reading diet cuebcely shew ec cca eve RichardsonGinn & Co., Boston 50 
Dimmbie and 1... .cccvcccescccscccccccccccccccces Grundy Baker, Taylor Co., N. Y. 1,50 

A Satchel Guide ‘to Euro NE Pe Rolfe os ‘hton, ‘Mifflin & os Boston. 50 
The Greatest Fact in Brope. History....... Reid . Crowell & Co., N . Y. 75 
Orthodox Socialism............0.ssseeeeeereees Le a - . ‘ — 1.00 
The Reptile Boe@k..........+e-ccececceeeececece Ditmars ey Page & Co., } N.Y. 4 00 
The Efficient Life..........ceresecesscccereeees Gulick “ a “6 . 1 20 
Wie Wirst Claim ...... 200 scccccccccccrccccecs Hamilton “s ¢ ss ‘ 1.50 
EO GO WOOGD: ..0 00000008 cccccs cccccccece Hawkes American Book Co., _ .40 
Gaskell’s Cranford ..........+ssceseeceeees cee Rhodes[Ed.]} ‘ + les _ .40 
Natures Studies on the Farm...........-.++++ Keffer ee , 40 
The Traveler’s Joy Pierce E. P. Dutton Co., ¢ ~ 

ion to Study of Brownin kibschivec —_ “s “ “ “ 5 
ees te Eline se, . edneigseenacoce ° banene Reich Duffield & Co., “ 1.50 
The Spirit of LADOT..........ce cece ee ceee erence Hapgood “ “ z 1.50 
Nc coccsecrcoccececsccotescosccess Potter Harper & Brothers, 1.50 
Poigon Island. .........cc.cccccccceccccees Quil- ler-Couch Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, se mcs 
Studies in Pictures........... ..---eeeeeeeeeee VanDyke ie a - = 1.25 
Madame De Treymes ............+-0+ eee seeee Wharton 1. 
UNIVERSITY ZWiite for Catalogues | Educational Institutions 
w Price-List, % “ hia caltiditiaalaitne 














NORMAL SCHOOLS 








*ee#ee#e##e@ 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @+ @ New York. @ 


N. B. Dept. 


PUBLISHING? 42 Information, 
ee 


TATE NORMAL —- Fn peewee Mass. 

women y- Especial attention is 

Sued 'to the oon ee of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Sue NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 














=—— 
250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














THE MAGAZINES. 


—What promises to be another of 
Everybody’s notable series is begun 
in the April number under the title 
of “Romances of Success.” James J. 


Hill is the hero of the first romance. 
Carl Snyder goes to the bottom in a 
study of our daily railroad wreck 
horror under the title ““The Growing 
Railway Death Roll: Who Is Respon- 
sible?” The fiction, which includes 
the second installment of Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s exciting serial, “he Ad- 
venturer,” is of the sort that will be 
remembered. “Parson Smith” is a 
big story. Vernon Howe sailey con- 
tinues his series of exquisite draw- 
ings of American cities, this time pic- 
turing New Orleans. “Master \r- 
tists of the Piano” is one of Jamies 
Huneker’s most brilliant and _ in- 
forming papers. Its description of 
the artistic genealogy of present-day 
pianists makes it especially valuable 
for reference. “The Players” is as 
usual a splendidly illustrated dram- 
atic review. There are short stories 
by Dorothy Canfield, Frederick Tre- 
vor Hill, Walter Pritchard Baton, 
Lucia Chamberlain, and Robert Cam 
eron Rogers. 


ms 
> 


Lectures by Miss Cecilia Beaux. 


President Eliot’s committee on the 
utilization 








of museums of art hy 
|} Schools and colleges has offered 
| publie of Greater generally 
land those engaged in teaching. par- 
| ticularly, many views of art during 
|the past winter. 


ea 


Boston 


Professor H. Lang- 
| ford Warren and Mr. Walter Sargent 
| have spoken on the relation of 


schools to *art and collections o 
| works of art. The philosophic side 
,has been represented by Professor 
|George Santayana. Professor John 
10. Sumner and Mr. Sidney N. Deane, 
| of the museum of fine arts, both spe 
| cial scholars of the art of past ages, 
i}have given courses of lectures. Miss 
| Alicia M. Keyes has held classes in 
| which the interpretation of painting 
{has been combined with individual 
realization of the meaning of pictures 
by drawings in color executed by her 
listeners. Artists, too, have assisted. 
W. P. P. Longfellow spoke on arehi- 
tecture, and John LaFarge delivered 
two most remarkable addresses on 
the relation of creators to their work 
both in representation and decora- 
tion. 

Two final lectures are now an- 
nounced to be given by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, the portrait painter, who will 
speak on April 30 at 4.30 p. m. on 
“Modern Art and the Public,” and 
at the same hour a week later, May 
7, on “Portraiture.” The corporation 
of Simmons College has identified it- 
self now for two or three years with 
| the movement to encourage teachers 
to refer to art in their practice, and 
very fitly Miss Beaux will speak at 
Simmons College. Admission to the 
two lectures is free; those who wish 
to attend must furnish themselves 
with tickets beforehand by applying 
to the secretary, Simmons College, 
Boston, for the accommodation is 
limited. The presence of teachers Is 
eepecially desired. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
er both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL “SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. 
address the Principal, 


- BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues 
A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
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FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 





edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug. | 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 


1906. Serial number 1098. 





A TEACHER’ § ENROLLMENT | FEE. 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at : + — 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 Ea 

St. New York. Estab. 1855. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this agency in every case by recomme ndation 
only. Nova Scotia toN. Y. Edith McLeod, Parrsboro to Montour Falls. Maine to N. J. Anna 
L. Bard, Pre sque Isle to Hoboken. Massac huse tts toN. ¥. Ruth M. Fletcher, Northamptcn to 
Watertown; to N.C., Marjorie Gray, Boston to Hickory; to Ala , Jessie E, Wells, Stockbridge 
to Birmingham. C onnectic uttoN Y’. Clare nee O, Boyd, New Haven to Chateaugay. New York 
to Vt. Ida Eveland, Franklin to Castleton Normal; to N. J,, Martha Raggs, Ithaca to East Or 
ange; to Pa., W. E. Dimorier, Montour Falls to Erie: to W. Va., Myra I.. Shank, Auburn to 
Morgantown; to Ohio, Elspeth Mec reary, Franklin to Geneva; to Mich., Gertrude Miller. Os 
wego to Kalamazoo; to lowa, E Theodore Manning, Rochester to Storm L ake; to Mo., John P. 
Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersey to N. Y., F. W. Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry; to 
Ala., Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham. Pennsylv: sia to N. Y. Ada M. Perry, ‘East 
Sharon to Geneva; to N. J.,. Marietta Meredith, swans to Passaic. Michigan to Ohio. Ge orge 
W. Sievers, Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. Wisconsin to N. _J. Vrooman, Rac ine to Utica. Cal 
ifornia to Ala. Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingh: = 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BAR 





DEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 





TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

N.Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, 








introduces tw College 


MERICAN : : ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


Sunes, fof every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om ar 


address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY. *! See suiins 


CHICA 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND (OLLEGE BURF GO 





Railw 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing ap coipthes nts 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and b); inks to-ds ay 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month For further 


information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS &€ CO., 
101 Market St., t+arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., A 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Ibany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
Nebraska, Colorado, 


Sabin 


sota, North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Mornses, Iowa, 





9000000000000 SSS CSR RR TOO SSSR ene T eae, 
; j We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
; Winship 


every part of the country. 4 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St... . ; 
. nay ALVIN ¥. PEASE. : 


Peres eee ee Sd AAA aa aaa aaaaaAad ook 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


WwhM. F. 





Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg, Pottland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND *Weswees* YOU 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORKIN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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FOR THE GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series. 
Annotated masterpieces for all grades 





The Webster-Cooley Language Series. 
Language Lessons, Grammar, 
Composition, for Grades IV-X., 


Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer. 


A first reading book . . ° . $0.40 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths. 

A second reading book ° ‘ 45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes. 

A third reading book : ‘ : ; 35 


Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets. 
Poems for memorizing during the first year 


in school - ‘ ‘ ‘ ° .50 
Riverside Graded Song Book, 
Two parts, each ; ‘ ‘ : .40 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories. 
For Grades V and VI ; .55 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. 


Anelementary history of the United States, -65 
Fiske’s History of the United States. 
For Grammar Schools , ‘ ‘ 1.00 


Tappan’s England’s Story. 


A History of England for Grammar Schoois, 85 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th | $400 to $575 





A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 











A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— OR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero's 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


‘“*It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”’ 
ELIoT, HARVARD. 


PRESIDENT 


“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


‘* T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’”’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


‘*It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’,—SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“1 wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE, SUPERINTENDENT KIRK, 


‘“*The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SuPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50¢c and 75¢c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 
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